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THE STORY OF THE THREE YOUTHS 


By C. C. Torrey 
Yale University 
I. ORIGIN OF THE STORY 

Among the most interesting surviving specimens of old Semi- 
tic literature must be counted the story of the three young 
guardsmen at the court of King Darius, and their contest of wits in 
the royal audience hall. As has already been shown (this volume, 
pp. 123-35), this narrative was originally written in the Aramaic 
language, and was interpolated in the Chronicler’s history of 
Israel by an unknown hand, probably near the beginning of the 
second century B. c. The main questions as to its origin, date, 
and primitive form, and the class of literature to which it belongs, 
remain to be answered. 

The interpolator, as was shown (see pp. 130-32), gave the 
story, in the main, as he found it, without attempting to work it 
over, or indeed to make any alteration whatever beyond what was 
absolutely necessary. The beginning, obviously, was left un- 
touched. Up to the end of 4:42, moreover, there is not a clause, 
nor even a word, that seems to be secondary or editorial, excepting 
of course the manifest gloss in 4:13. It was only at the end, 
where the story required to be adapted to a definite place in Jewish 
history, that redactional patches were necessary, and were made. 
The interpolator himself did this harmonistic work; and one 
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necessary feature of it was the occasional change of the name 
“Cyrus,” in the immediately following portion of the Chronicler’s 
history, to ‘‘Darius” (above, pp. 132 f.). The presence of the 
name “Darius,” in fact, was an indispensable condition of the in- 
sertion of the story, Zerubbabel being the hero. The question 
therefore arises at once, whether the interpolator may not himself 
have introduced the name throughout the whole story. We 
know with certainty that according to his representation the king 
who sent Zerubbabel and his company to Jerusalem was Darius 
II Nothus;' but it is quite another question, whom the author of 


1It is strange that the question of the chronological order of the Persian kings accord- 
ing to the attested Jewish tradition should have made, and should stil! be making, so much 
trouble among scholars. See for example Meyer, Entstehung des Judenthums, p. 14; Well- 
hausen, Israelztische und jiidische Geschichte, p. 171, note; Bertholet, Esra und Nehemia, 
p. 13, middle. The simple fact is this, that according to the accepted view of the Jewish 
scholars and writers, in the Greek period and still later, a kingdom of the Medes preceded 
that of the Persians, and Darius I Hystaspis was the monarch of this Median king- 
dom. Aside from this one important error, the Jewish writers made no mistake in regard 
to the Persian kings, but everywhere preserved the true order, 

As for the kingdom of the Medes, it is the one briefly referred to in Dan. 2:39 and 7:5, 
as scholars are generally agreed. Neither the author (or authors) of Daniel nor any of the 
other Jewish writers shows any interest in this Median power or its history. The duration 
of its rule over Babylonia was believed to have been very brief; to have included, in fact, 
the reign of only one king. We read in Dan, 5:30, 6:1, that upon the death of the last Baby- 
lonian king, Belshazzar, his kingdom was taken by Darius ‘‘the Mede;’’ and we are told with 
equal distinctness in 6:29, ef. 9:1, 10:1, 11:1, that this Darius was immediately succeeded by 
Cyrus, the first king of the Persians. (I do not believe that the original text of Dan. 9:1 
ealled this Darius the “son of Ahasuerus.” The name PB 370M is due to some copyist, 
who substituted a well-known name for the unknown, and probably corrupt, form which lay 
before him. In Josephus, the name is ‘“‘Astyages.”’ One might perhaps conjecture ‘‘Cya- 
xares’ (HuwahSatara), for this blunder would at least have involved no anachronism. 
Cyaxares flourished about 600 B. c., and this Darius came to the throne ‘tabout sixty-two 
years of age’ (Dan. 6:1). But perhaps we need not take the writer’s chronology so seriously. 
I suppose it is possible that the author, or authors, of these chapters had never heard the 
name of Hystaspes.) That is, in the Jewish tradition represented by the author of Daniel 
(who was a man of some learning), Darius I Hystaspis was put immediately before Cyrus 
instead of immediately after him. The author of Daniel would have begun his list of 
the Persian kings with the names: Cyrus, Xerxes, Artaxerxes I Longimanus, Daiius II 
Nothus, etc. 

The Chronic ler’s history of Israel represents precisely the same view of the royal suc- 
cession, and, accordingly, of a brief Median rule preceding the Persian. It is perfectly 
plain from Ezra 4:1-7 that his list of the Persian kings began in the same way as did that of 
the author of Daniel. The Chronicler makes no mention of Darius Hystaspis, ‘*The Mede,”’ 
before Cyrus, for the same reason that he fails further on to include Artaxerxes III Ochus, 
namely, because these kings (as he supposed) had nothing to do with the history of the Jews. 
But aside from this one transposition of Cyrus and Darius—the same which is made in 
Daniel—his succession of Persian kings, as given in Ezr.-Neh., isthe correct one. According 
to his view, Zerubbabel and his companions finished the temple under Darius Nothus; and 
the Artaxerxes who befriended Ezra and (afterward) Nehemiah was Artaxerxes Mnemon. 

Again, the Chronicler’s Aramaic source represents the selfsame historical tradition. 
The author of this story of the building of the temple of course makes no mention of the 
Median king who preceded Cyrus, nor does he have occasion to mention Xerxes; but he 
leaves us in no doubt as to the fact that, in his belief, the temple was finished in the time of 
the Darius whose reign followed that of Artaxerxes I. 

The textual tradition, it should be observed, perpetuates this view of the two kings 
named Artaxerxes. The name of the enemy of the Jews, who is mentioned in Ezra 4, is in- 
variably written with J; the name of the friend of the Jews, mentioned in Ezra 7 f. and 
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the Story of the Youths intended by his “Darius,” or indeed, 
whether he used this name at all. What, then, is the historical 
setting of the story, and who is the “king” at whose palace the 
scene is laid? 

It is, of course, beyond question that the story was originally 
told of a king, not of a satrap, governor, or other high official. 
It is almost equally certain that the scene was laid in Persia. 
From the beginning of the story to its end, the Persian kingdom 
and its capital are plainly in the thought of the writer. The 
allusions are too many and too deeply imbedded in the structure 
of the story to be regarded merely as the result of an editorial 
revision (see, for example, 3:1, 2, 9, 14). We must conclude 
that when the story was originally composed the narrator intended 
to describe a scene at the court of one of the Achaemenids. 
Observe also how the interpolator takes it for granted that the 
event described took place in the Persian capital. If he were 
giving the tale a new setting, he would certainly be explicit as to 
the name of the city; but as it is, he plainly assumes that every 
reader would know that Susa was intended. Thus, in 4:57: “And 
he (Darius) sent away all the vessels which Cyrus had brought’ 
from Babylon (i. e., to Susa);’’ and again, in verse 61: ‘‘So he 
(the youth) took the letters, and came forth (from Susa) to 
Babylon.” 

If no other evidence were to be had, it would still remain 
doubtful whether the name “ Darius”’ is also original, or whether 
it is to be ascribed to a later hand. But fortunately, we have the 
evidence which is needed. Thanks to that most important verse, 
4:29, we are able to determine which king is intended, and the 
Neh. 2, is invariably written with O. The Darius who came betweer these two kings was of 
course Darius Nothus. 

And finally, the interpolator of the Story of the Youths shared the view of the Chroni- 
cler, the author of Daniel, and the textual tradition of Ezr.-Neh. The fact that he trans- 
posed the account of the correspondence in the reigns of Xerxes and Artaxerxes, Ezr. 4:6-24, 
to the place which it occupies in I Esdr. is conclusive evidence of this. Like the other Jew- 
ish writers of his time, he believed that the Darius under whom Zerubbabel finished the 
building of the temple was Darius Nothus; and, according to him, it was at or very near 
the beginning of the reign of this same king that the three youths held their contest at the 
Persian court. According to his version of the history, Zerubbabel was still a youth at the 
time of the completion of the temple; while according to the Chronicler’s version he was an 
old man at that time (though in all probability the Chronicler supposed the reigns of Xerxes 
and Artaxerxes I to have been brief ones), 

It is true that our modern historians may reasonably be in doubt as to the date 


of the completion of the temple; but it does not seem to me that there is justification for 
doubt, in the face of this evidence, as to what view the old Jewish narrators held. 


2The Greek translator’s éx#pirev is probably a mistaken rendering, both here and in 


verse 44; see the notes. 
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approximate date of the story. According to the text ordinarily 
used, the passage reads thus:* 

I saw Apama the daughter of Bartakes,.... the concubine of 
the king, sitting at the king’s right hand; I saw her snatch the crown 
from his head, and place it upon her own; with her left hand she 
slapped the king. In spite of all this, the king gazed upon her with 
open mouth. 

It is obvious that we have here the key to the date and original 
home of the story. The proper name Apama, at least, has been 
correctly transmitted. It is a very well-known name, and yet not 
one that would have been chosen at random or taken as typical. 
The writer of the story had a real personage in mind at this point. 
The fact that the name of the girl’s father is appended adds to the 
certainty of this conclusion, though the latter name is so badly 
mutilated as to seem almost hopeless. 

Among all the women named Apama who are known to us, 
there are only two who need to be taken into account. The prime 
requisite is that the girl should have been a concubine, or at least 
a favorite,’ of one of the Persian kings. The two who most nearly 
meet the requirements are (1) Apama, the daughter of the satrap 
Artabazos III, who was the son of the satrap Pharnabazos IT; 
and (2) Apama, the daughter of the Bactrian satrap Spitamenes, 
or Pithamenes. These two Apamas were the most celebrated of 
all who bore the name, and both made their first appearance in 
history at the court of the Persian king. The king, moreover, 
was Darius III Codomannus, and this fact is another cor- 
roborating element. The coincidence is too far-reaching to be 
an accident; the natural conclusion is that the king originally 
intended in this story was Darius III. All that we know of the 
two Apamas, during their early life in Persia, is contained in the 
well-known story of the great feast at Susa, given by Alexander 
to his generals after the conquest of Persia. At this feast, accord- 
ing to the historians, Alexander gave to the foremost of his gen- 
erals wives from the Persian court. Apama, daughter of Spita- 
menes (or, as some authorities have, Pithamenes), was given to 
Seleucus Nicator, the first of the Syrian line of monarchs; and 
Apama, daughter of Artabazos, was given to Ptolemy Lagi, the 
first of the Egyptian kings. Thus Arrian, Anabasis, vii, 4, 6, 


3 The Greek text, with its various readings, will be given below and discussed. 


4 We are left in some uncertainty by the Greek taAAaxy here, inasmuch as it is a transla- 


tion and we cannot be sure what Aramaic word was used in the original. 
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narrating the distribution of wives: Lereve@ 5€é thy Vaitapevous 
tov Baxtpiov maida, In speaking (ibid.) of the wife given to 
Ptolemy Lagi, he calls her the daughter of Artabazos, but uses 
the native name ’Aptaxdya.’ Plutarch, Ewmenes, §1, gives the 
name correctly (IItodeuatm wev Ardpyav), and says that Artabazos 
was her father. Strabo, Geographica, xii, 8, 15, confuses the two 
Apamas, saying that Apama, the daughter of Artabazos was given 
in marriage to Seleucus Nicator.’ The statement regarding Seleu- 
cus and his wife which is given by John Malalas, Chronographia, 
viii (Migne, Vol. XCVIT, col. 312), is perhaps worth quoting: 

6 6€ abtos LérevKos 6 Nixdtwp éraBe yuvaixa év TO TOAEU@ ATO 
TlapOwv ovépate’Ardpav trapbévov: nvtiva érnpev aveov Tov Tatépa 
avtns UcOapyevnv, dvta otpatnyov IlapOwv péyav. *Ad’ hs Atrapas 
éoyev 6 avtos LédevKos Ovyatépas Svo, ’Arrapav cai Aaodicny. 

There is nothing in our extra-biblical sources to indicate that 
either the daughter of Artabazos or the daughter of Spitamenes 
had been, or was supposed to have been, a concubine of Darius 
Codomannus. This, however, is a fact of no importance. In 
I Esdr. 4: 29 we are dealing, in any case, with a popular tale, the 
original purpose of which we have no means of knowing. Court 
gossip and the story-tellers of the common people alike love to 
play with such details as these, and to invent them, with or with- 
out malice prepense, especially when the early life of the royal 
personage was (as in this instance) a romantic one, and had been 
lived in a foreign land. And Alexander might well have been 
represented as finding extraordinary treasures in the harem of 
Darius. It may be that the author of the Story of the Youths 
himself added this touch of local interest to the scene he was 
painting, representing the celebrated queen of his land as having 
been, in her girlhood, a favorite of the great Persian king. Be 
that as it may, we need waste no more thought on the waddaxn of 
I Esdras than we do on the wap@évos of Malalas, in the passage 
above quoted. Beyond question, the evidence within reach points 
to the general conclusions already stated: (1) the “Darius” 
of our story is, in any case, Darius III; (2) for the 
heroine of the verse 4:29, we must look either to 
Egypt or to Antioch. 


5 See Wilcken, in Pauly'’s Real-Encyclopddie, s. v. ** Apama.” 

6 Noldeke, Gétt. Gel. Anzeigen, 1884, p. 295, accepted the statement of Strabo, and was 
followed in this by Marquart, Fundamenta israelit. und jiid. Geschichte, pp. 65 f. But the 
evidence inclines decidedly the other way (so also Wilcken, in Pauly, loc. cit.). 
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It is not altogether easy to decide between the two Apamas; 
fortunately, the decision at this point need not greatly affect our 
conclusion as to the original home of the story. If the daughter 
of Artabazos and wife of Ptolemy is meant, then it is pretty cer- 
tain that the tale was composed either in Egypt or in Palestine, 
somewhere near 300 B. c.; for such an allusion to the foreign-born 
queen could only have been made during her lifetime or a short 
time after her death. If the other Apama, the daughter of Spita- 
menes and wife of Seleucus, was intended, the natural conclusion 
would be that the story was written in Syria, and perhaps most 
likely in northern Syria, at about the same date. Of local ‘‘color,” or 
allusion, to connect the narrative with either of the two kingdoms, 
there is not a particle. All the setting is distinctly Persian, 
as has already been remarked, and the Persian capital is the only 
scene which the story suggests.’ As for the use of the Aramaic 
language, we know that it was the reigning tongue at this time, 
from the borders of Persia to the Mediterranean, and that it was 
also used to some extent in Egypt, where the Semitic element of the 
population was considerable. Still, a document of this sort, 
composed in Egypt at the beginning of the third century B. c., 
would probably have been composed in Greek ; in Syria or Pales- 
tine, on the contrary, Aramaic would have been the natural vehicle. 
So far as general probability is concerned, then, the matter stands 
thus: if our ‘‘Apama’”’ is the Egyptian queen, then the story is 
most likely to have been written in Palestine; if the wife of 
Seleucus is intended, then it probably originated somewhere in 
central or northern Syria. 

The main hope of reaching a satisfactory decision lies in the 
names which are given in 4:29. These, as has already been 
remarked, are presumably corrupt in the forms which have reached 
us. Foreign proper names in a Semitic text are easily and rapidly 
changed. The transliteration into Greek is apt to involve some 
additional loss, and the corruption is increased still further by 
copyists, especially when, as in this case, the original is no longer 
to be had for reference. All our texts and versions of I Esdras 
are derived as was shown above (p. 141), from the fragment of a 
single faulty Greek codex. It is only necessary to recollect the 
large number of almost incredibly distorted proper names else- 


7 Marquart, op. cit., p. 66, attempts to show that the palace in Antioch was the original 


scene, but fails conspicuously at every point. 
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where in this book, in order to see what we must be prepared to 
find here. And, in fact, our traditional texts of 4:29 do not con- 
tain any form closely resembling either Artabazos or Spitamenes. 
In the ordinary text of the Egyptian recension, represented by 
the uncials A, B, and their fellows, the Syro-Hexaplar version, 
the Ethiopic, and other less important witnesses, the girl Apama 
is called the daughter of “Bartakes” (tv @vyatépa Bapraxov). 
We seem to nave conclusive evidence, however, that this was not 
the reading of the primal Greek fragment out of which “First 
Esdras” grew. In the Syro-Palestinian recension, found in 
the Lagarde text and the Latin, we read Bafaxov, or Befaxou, 
Lat. Bezacis; and as this reading is confirmed by the wit- 
ness of Josephus, Antt. xi, 3, 5, tov Baovréa . . . . €iddv rote 
tro ths ‘PaBefaxov tod Oewaciov maiddos ’Atauns ... . pami- 
Couevov, we must accept it as the original reading of our I Esdras 
fragment. For, (1) it is certain that all our I Esdras texts were 
derived from the one fragment; (2) Josephus, though he followed 
a Greek text in Ezr.-Neh., as elsewhere, did not have before him 
the mutilated scrap, “I Esdras,” but a complete translation of the 
Chronicler’s book; and (3) it is certain that no I Esdras text was 
influenced here by Josephus. The Syrian text of 4:29 is thus the 
original, so far as I Esdras is concerned, reading as follows: 

€Oewpouv avrov kal ’Amdunv thv Ovyatépa Balaxov Tov Oavpac- 
Tov, THY TadAaKHy Tod Baciréws, KaOnpevnyv ex Se~@v Tod Bact- 
ews, KTE. 

From the form of the name given here, the other forms were 
derived, through the usual accidents of transmission. In the 
copying of cursive manuscripts the spelling Baptaxov arose, prob- 
ably through an intermediate Bataxov. The prefixed syllable in 
the reading of Josephus, Pafelaxov,* is merely the result of a very 
ordinary copyist’s error, having its origin in the | @vyaré |paBSefaxouv 
of the Greek text which was Josephus’ only source.’ 


8 A good deal of ingenuity has been wasted on these names. Fritzsche says of the form 
Rabezakes in Josephus, “ das wire mpwa.” Ball, in the Variorum Apocrypha, cites the 
Syriac, “‘Aphiima, daughter of . .. . rabba Artak,’’ and remarks that the Greek Buartak-es 
may be a corruption of the latter. Marquart, Fundamente israelit. u. jiid. Geschichte, 
pp. 65 f., seems to me to heap one improbability upon another in the attempt to explain the 
names in the verse. Regarding the Syriac “ Artak,” see below. 


9 Notice that a blunder of exactly the same nature had found a place in the Greek text, 
belonging to the other (Egyptian) recension, which was translated by Paul of Tella. [@vya- 
té]paBapraxov resulted in PaBapraxov, which the Syr.-Hex. reproduces by O45] L=5 . in 
view of all the proper names and titles beginning with Rab-, it is no wonder that this 
mistake should have been made in more than one place. 
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We are certainly justified, under the circumstances, in connect- 
ing Bafax- with “AptaBafos, as e. g., Marquart (loc. cit.) has 
done. If we can suppose the original form of the name to have 
been Artabdzak (Marquart), the problem is at once made easy, 
for the hypothesis of a very ordinary sort of haplography in the 
original Aramaic text, by which PTa[M™"N] M73, “the daughter 
of Artabazos,” became Pi3 M2, tHv Ovyatépa Balaxov, is all 
that is necessary. 

But there is still another point at which the text of this verse in 
I Esdras is unsatisfactory. The tod @avyacrod must conceal a 
proper name, for the adjective would be altogether out of place 
either in Aramaic or in Greek. If a name originally stood here, 
it was presumably that of the grandfather of Apama; and in the 
text of Josephus we do, indeed, have such a name, Tod @ewaciov, 
It is true that this does not appear to be a very desirable acquisi- 
tion, inasmuch as it has seemed probable, since the researches of 
Noldeke, that the father of Artabazos III was the satrap Pharna- 
bazos II; still, it is not hard to believe that the narrator of 
this tale could have been mistaken in such a particular; and as 
@apao.os occurs in Herodotus (vii, 194) as a Persian name, 
and this is the very form from which the other readings (@eudouos, 
Oavpacios, Pavyaoros) are most easily derived, we shall probably 
do well to retain it. 

The conclusion is, that the heroine of I Esdr. 4: 29 was Apama, 
the daughter of Artabazos (‘‘son of Thamasios” ?), and that the 
Story of the Youths was written probably while she was still 
living as queen of Egypt and Palestine, but possibly in the next 
following generation. The home of the story was Palestine, 
where the connection with Egypt was then very close, and where 
the Aramaic language was commonly employed, as we know, for 
compositions of this nature. Other minor indications, of very 
little weight in themselves, seem to me to point in the same direc- 
tion: the freedom with which the writer uses the queen’s name; 


his uncertainty (?) as to the name of her grandfather; and the 
fact that the first appearance of the story of which we have knowl- 
edge was in Judea. At the time when it was inserted in the 
Chronicler’s narrative of the Jews (probably in the early part of 
the second century B. c.), Palestine was no longer under Egyptian 
rule, and queen Apama and her history were already forgotten. 
It has already been observed (above, pp. 130 f.) that the original 
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and unexpanded Story of the Youths does not extend beyond 4:42 
in our book. It is complete as we have it; even at the end it does 
not appear that anything is missing; on this point see further 
below. There is no likelihood that it formed a part of a larger 
work; as it stands, it is a carefully planned and executed whole, 
and quite sufficient unto itself. Much might be written as to its 
literary character and qualities, for it is an admirable composition, 
but here there is space only for a few general observations. 

The scene of the story is laid in Susa, shortly before the advent 
of Alexander, and it thus belongs to the great group of legends 
which attached themselves to this turning-point in the history of 
the East. The description of the king’s surpassing power and 
glory is that with which we are familiar in the tales belonging to 
the “Alexander cycle.” The narrators loved to represent the 
last Darius as the richest and most glorious of his line. This is 
exactly what was done, for example, in Dan. 11:2, a verse which 
is valuable as giving us the popular Palestinian view of Darius 
Codomannus: “And now I will show thee the truth. Behold, 
there will arise yet three kings.in Persia, but the fourth will be 
far richer than all the others; and when he has become mighty in 
his riches, the Lord of All” will raise up the kingdom of Yawan” 
(i. e., the Seleucid kingdom, in the place of the kingdom of Persia). 

There is nothing to show that the story originated in Jewish 
circles. Against a possible Jewish origin speaks the fact that no 
mention is made of the Jews or their institutions, from the begin- 
ning up to 4:42, which is at all events the last verse of the story 
in its original form which has reached us." Moreover, the religious 
element is almost entirely lacking, although the writer’s main 
theme and the development of his thought were such that we 
should have expected him at least to introduce the mention of 
God before finishing his hero’s discourse on the mightiest and 
best of all things. How sorely this lack was felt by the early 
translators is evident from the way in which they have introduced 
alterations and interpretations in the endeavor to bring in the 


10 As I have shown elsewhere, the missing word a) is to be restored before bom. See 
my article, “‘ Yawan and Hellas as designations of the Seleucid Empire,” JAOS, XXV, 310f. 

11The fact that in 4:13 the words ‘“‘this was Zerubbabel” are secondary is obvious 
enough. Moreover, it is a poorly executed gloss, for this one name could not suffice to 
identify the man—hence the additions which we find in the Lagarde Greek, the Syro- 
Hexaplar version, and other texts. This perhaps makes it more probable that the inter- 
polator himself inserted the name here; he had no need to be more explicit, since the new 
context of the story, and the subsequent gloss in 5:6, would more than suffice for the 
identification. 
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missing religious element (see 4:35, 36, 41, and the notes on these 
verses )."" The author may indeed have been a Jew by birth; but 
this writing cannot be said to belong, in any true sense, to the 
Jewish national or religious literature; and the probability is 
strong that it was composed by a gentile. It is worthy of remark 
that it contains no allusion to, or quotation from, the Old Testa- 
ment. The only passage which could be taken as possibly showing 
acquaintance with the Hebrew Scriptures is 4:39; but the resem- 
blance to Deut. 10:17 is not striking, and is probably purely 
accidental. 

This tale of the youths and their contest belongs to the 
popular ‘‘Wisdom Literature’’ of Syria and Palestine, 
written in the language and embodying the philosophy and the 
rhetoric of the time. There were doubtless many such writings, 
and it is by a stroke of rare good fortune that this one has been 
preserved to our day. The chief concern of its author, it is plain 
to see, is with the three “‘wise sentences” which were uttered. 
He has no personal interest in the “third youth,” who gained the 
victory, and neither names nor describes him. He does not care 
especially for the narrative, but cuts it short at all points. His 
interest is in the three discourses, and the story is told solely 
for their sake. He does, indeed, give his dialogue a striking his- 
torical setting, combining the legends of the great king, and his 
magnificent court, with a local allusion that must have added 
considerably to the interest of his readers. But this is merely his 
literary art; for the history in itself he had no concern. 

From the literary point of view, the successive discourses of 
the three youths are highly interesting. It is evident that the 
form in which they are cast is well studied; in their structure 
they doubtless follow the approved models of their time and 
place. It is a pity that we have not the original Aramaic, so that 
we might observe the finer points of style and phraseology. The 
Greek, to be sure, isa close translation, and so far as the frame- 
work of the discourses and the construction of their successive 
paragraphs are concerned, we are nearly as well off as we could 
be if we were in possession of the original. Neither in the ideas 
expressed nor in the garb in which they are clothed is there any- 
thing that could properly be termed “hellenistic.”” There is no 


12 It is no wonder that they should have felt that this element must be present, seeing 
that the speaker of these immortal words was no other than the great leader Zerubbabel, 


the builder of the temple! 
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evidence of the influence of Greek literature or philosophy. In 
this fact we may perhaps find some corroboration of the conclu- 
sion reached above as to the original home of the story; for a 
writer of such conspicuous ability as this one, composing a work 
of this nature in either Egypt or northern Syria, after the begin- 
ning of the third century B.c., would probably have given evidence 
of his close contact with Greek thought. 

One fact of especial interest, in the literary structure of the dis- 
courses proper, is the use of the line of three beats. Even 
under the disguise of the Greek translation, this can be recognized 
again and again, all through the composition, from 3:17 to 4: 40. 
Thus, in the speech of the first youth, 3:20:" 35 b5> ay 

sac) NDS ST ND | PMP. Or in the speech of his successor, 


wean 
sup = Ln 


the succession of clauses in 4:7 ff.: — | yup Pups? Vs 
yp22 paw. And again, verses 10 f.: box | 250 85 7 os 
sav) | bnved tm >> bro 8d | risa pred Sam | pon xm 
WyaNp wd bs | | m3 anv. The third seta hitile his 
speech by saying (4:14): NWN 21] NBO 27 NOT NTI 
7372"; and continues in the following verse : $54 | |~pdr3 m1" yw 
TW WI NSN) | NaS ow -T oy. This is certainly not 
accidental; and the conclusion is, that the “standard” line of 
three beats, which appears everywhere in the Old Testament, is 
not a peculiar property of the Hebrew language or of the Hebrew- 
Jewish sacred literature; but was the common poetic form, for 
compositions of every class, in Syria and Palestine, whether they 
were written in Aramaic or in Hebrew. This same conclusion 
had already been rendered probable by some passages in the 
Aramaic part of Daniel, to be sure. 

In all likelihood, the Story of the Three Youths was popular 
in its own land while it still existed as a separate work. After it 
became a part ofa religious history, it found its way into other 
circles—and at the same time its original character and its true 
excellencies were lost to sight. The plainest example of its influ- 
ence on a subsequent writing is found in the book of Esther. 
The literary relationship existing between the two has often been 
observed, but the conclusion is generally drawn, that I Esdras, 
being an ‘‘apocryphal book,” must have been the borrower. 


Cornill, Hinleitung*, p. 261, says that I Esdr. 3:1, 2 is a palpable 





13 Of course the following specimens, chosen almost at random, are merely intended to 
give a general idea of the form of the original. Other words than those chosen might often 
have been used. 
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imitation (“eine handgreifliche Nachbildung”) of Esth. 1: 1-3. 
But these words must have been written without due considera- 
tion, for all the indications point just the other way. Imitation 
there certainly is. The book of Esther opens with the very same 
scene with which the Story of the Youths begins; a royal feast in 
the city of Susa, given to all the officers of the “hundred and 
twenty-seven provinces, from India to Ethiopia.” Then the feast 
is described; but what had been told in our Story simply and 
‘rated as to be merely grotesque. The 


o~ 


soberly is here so exagg 
festival in I Esdras is an affair of a single day; in Esther, the 
principal entertainment lasts one hundred and eighty days. Darius 
had feasted certain classes of his retainers, which are named; but 
‘‘King Ahasuerus” makes a banquet for every human being in 
Susa, and the banquet lasts seven days. It is certainly not diffi- 
cult to see on which side the borrowing lies. 

The question of the literary relationship between I Esdras and 
Daniel is less easily settled. There is probably dependence, and 
the borrower was in that case certainly Daniel. In Dan. 6:2 
we have the “hundred and twenty-seven” provinces” of Darius’ 
kingdom; and in the following verse the “three presidents,” 
apparently the same who are mentioned in I Esdr. 3:9.as holding 
the highest position of authority under the king. The coincident 
use of these two items is not likely to be a mere accident;” the 
natural inference is that there was literary dependence (so also 
Marquart, op. cif., p.68). Internal evidence then makes it certain 
that the borrowing, if borrowing there was, was by Daniel. The 
Darius of Dan. 6:1 ff., 29, is “Darius the Mede,’ who was put 
before Cyrus; from him, the Story of the Youths was as remote 
as possible. On the other hand, if we suppose that the author 
of Dan. 6 intended his king to be the same as the one who is 
mentioned in I Esdr. 3, we shall be driven to the conclusion that 
the borrowing took place before the Story of the Youths 
became incorporated in the Chronicler’s history; for 
in our I Esdras, the king who befriended Zerubbabel came not 
only after Cyrus, but also after Xerxes and Artaxerxes I. This 
conclusion makes no difficulty for those who believe—as I myself 
have long felt certain—that the first six chapters of Daniel are 

14So the old Greek version, which here, as often elsewhere, has preserved the original 
reading. 


15 Lagarde, as is well known, expressed the opinion ( Mittheilungen, IV, p. 358) that the 
Story of the Three Youths originally stood in the book of Daniel, following Dan. 6:1. It is 


not surprising that he should have made few converts to this view. 
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older than the rest of the book, and it seems to me to be probable, 
for every reason.” It is not a necessary conclusion, however, 
for the author of Dan. 6:1 f. may have intended to represent his 
Darius as instituting customs which continued down to the time 
of the Persian king Darius Nothus. 

After the Story became a part of the history of the Jews, 
interest was centered more on the three youths themselves than 
on the wise sayings which they uttered. As a matter of course, 
all three of them were soon believed to have been Jews. Accord- 
ing to the Neapolitan Synopsis, for example (Lagarde, Septua- 
ginta-Studien, II, p. 84), the two comrades of Zerubbabel on this 
occasion were Jeshua and Ezra." That which led to the preserva- 
tion of the Greek Esdras fragment was, of course, not any regard 
for the true text (those who cared for the text would have been 
far more likely to destroy the fragment), or for the true course 
of the history; but solely the personal interest in Zerubbabel and 
the picturesque story of his life given in this document. For an 
illustration of the early Christian interest in this hero, see the Lucca 
old Latin codex (Lagarde, Septuaginta-Studien, II, p. 19, 3 ff.). 

In the translation which here follows, the Story of the Three 
Youths has been separated from the interpolator’s additions, and 
stands by itself once more, for the first time since 200 B.c. It is 
also treated for the first time as a translation from an Aramaic 
original, with an attempt to restore, as far as possible, the meaning 
of the primitive text. I do not believe that any one, reading the 
composition as it stands here, will deny to it a very high place in 
the literature of the ancient Semitic world. In translating the 
Story and, later on, the additions of the interpolator, I have 
followed Swete’s text, not only because it is the most convenient, 
but also because it represents that recension of whose readings 
we are surest here. I have departed from it only in 4:29, for 
reasons already given. Ina preceding chapter (above, pp. 128 ff.) 
I introduced some evidence showing that our Greek is a rendering 
of an Aramaic text; many more proofs of the same nature will be 


found in the notes appended to my translation. 


16 The Story was interpolated in the book of Ezra somewhere near the beginning of the 


second century B. C., in all probability. If the old Greek translation of Chron.-Ezr.-Neh, 


really lay before Eupolemus, in the middle of that century (see Schiirer, Geschichte des 
jiid. Volkes*, T1T, 311, 352 f.), there can be little doubt that it was the same translation from 
which our “I Esdras” fragment was derived. 

17 Ezra and Zerubbabel not infrequently appear together in this way. In the Chronicle 
of John of Nikiti (ed. Zotenberg, pp. 169, 391) the two are identified. 
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II. TRANSLATION 
(I Esdr. 3:1—4: 42) 

3' King Darius made a great feast for all his retainers; namely,* 
all the members of his household, all the nobles of Media and 
Persia, ’and all the satraps, captains, and governors under his rule, 
from India to Ethiopia, in the hundred and twenty-seven provinces. 
*And they ate and drank, and when they were sated they went 
away. Darius the king also retired to his bed-chamber and slept. 

*Then stood on the watch? the three young guardsmen who 
protected the person of the king. And they said to one another: 
* Let each one of us name a thing which is mightiest ;° and to him 
whose sentence shall seem wisest, Darius the king shall give great 
gifts and magnificent honors,‘ * namely, permission to be clothed 
in purple, to drink from gold and to sleep upon gold, (to ride in) 
a chariot with a golden bridle, and (to wear) a tiara of fine linen, 
and a chain about his neck; ‘and he shall sit next to Darius 
because of his wisdom, and shall be called Darius’ kinsman. 
‘So they wrote each his own sentence; and having sealed the 
writing they put it under the pillow of Darius the king, saying, 
* When the king awakes, the writing shall be given’ to him; and 
whose sentence is adjudged by the king and the three lords of 
Persia to be the wisest, to him shall be awarded the victory, as 
prescribed. “The first wrote, Wine is mightiest. "The second 

4The 4 (=x«al 2°) is either explicative (cf. the note on vs. 6) or secondary. 
It is sufficiently obvious, even without the comparison of Esther 1:3, that 
maow Tots bx’ ab’rév (= probably "WIS 23>) does not mean all the inhabitants 
of the Persian realm. The enumeration which follows proceeds from the 
highest to the lowest of those who were invited. Whether or not the trans- 
lator here used olxoyevjs as a synonym of ovyyerys, its Aramaic original (very 
likely MM 223) certainly meant more than “ house-servants” ! 

>See the suggestion for emendation of the Aramaic text which was made 
in a previous chapter (Vol. XXIII, p. 129). Instead of xat ééurvos éyévero, Tore 


oi rpeis veavioxor ... . eimay xré., a Greek version giving the original mean- 
ing would have read in some such way as this: Kal ypnyopotvres Hoav rére 
oi rpeis veavioxo. . . . . kal elmay xré. The unusual position of the word "N23 


(=76re) was probably the cause of the misunderstanding (or corruption) of 
the Aramaic text. 

cOr, “Let each one of us frame a sentence, (declaring) what thing is 
mightiest.” In any case, our Greek is a mistranslation; see Vol. X XIII, p. 129. 


4The original probably had here a derivative of M3. 

¢ Apparently another explicative 1. Cf. the note on vs. 1. 

fAwcovow aire: the favorite idiom in Aramaic, employing the indefinite 
third person plural in the place of a passive. 
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wrote, The king is mightiest. “The third wrote, Women are 
mightiest; but Truth is victor over all things. 

"So when the king awoke, they took the writing and gave it 
to him, and he read it. “And he sent and summoned all the 
nobles of Persia and Media, and the satraps, captains, governors, 
and magistrates;* and when they had seated themselves? in the 
hall of audience the writing was read before them. " And they 
said,° Call the youths, and they shall expound their sentences. 
So they were summoned and came in. “And they said to them, 
Discourse to us concerning the things which you have written. 

Then the first, who had declared the power of wine, proceeded 4 
to speak as follows: "Sirs, how mighty a thing is wine! It 
seduces the wit of all who drink it; “It makes of one mind the 
king and the orphan, the slave and the freeman, the poor and the 
rich. ™It turns every mood into gaiety and glee; of distress, or 
of debt, there is no recollection. ™ It makes all hearts feel rich; 
there is no remembrance of king or satrap; the discourse is all in 
talents. “Those who have drunk forget friend and brother, and 
erelong swords are drawn; ~ then, when they wake from the wine, 
they remember not what they have done. “Sirs, is not* the wine 
mightiest, since it can thus compel? When he had thus spoken, 
he ceased. 

4' Then the second youth, who had declared the power of the 
king, spoke‘ as follows. *Sirs, are not men mighty, since they 
rule the land and the sea, and all thatis in them? * But the king 
is mightier still, for he is their lord and master; in all that he 
commands them they obey him. ‘If he orders® them to war with 


*Compare the enumeration of officers in Dan. 3:2, where the first four 
titles, in the old Greek translation, are the same and in the same order as here. 

> Read éxa@cav, plural, with the Latin, Syriac, Ethiopic, and the following 
context. 

© Read elrav, plural, with the Syriac and vs, 16. 

‘The use of #péaro in this narrative (also 4:1, 13; cf. further 4:44, where 
Hptaro must be read in place of the first nitaro) suggests the well-known 
Aramaic usage, in which a conventional and often almost meaningless ""W 
is prefixed to the narrating verb. See Dalman, Die Worte Jesu, p. 29; J. H. 
Moulton, Grammar of New Testament Greek (1906), I, 15. 

©Compare the rhetorical question introduced by Non in Dan. 4:27, where 
Theodotion’s translation has ovx, as here. 


fConcerning %péaro, see the note on 3:16. 


&Etry for the Aramaic “28, “command.” 
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one another, they do it. If he sends them out against the enemy, 
they go, and overcome mountains, walls, and towers. * They slay, 
and are slain, but the king’s command they transgress not. If 
they conquer, they bring all the booty to him; and when they make 
raids for plunder, whatever they take* is his. *° They also, in turn, 
who serve not as soldiers, who go not to war, but cultivate the 
soil; as often as they sow, of the harvest they carry to the king; 
yea, each constrains his fellow to bring tribute to the king. “ And 
yet he is one man only.’ ‘If he orders to slay, they slay; if to 
spare, they spare; if to smite, they smite. “If he orders to lay 
waste, they lay waste; if to build, they build. “If he orders to 
cut down, they cut down; if to plant, they plant.© “All his 
people and his armies obey him. He, furthermore, reclines; he 
eats and drinks, and then sleeps; '' but they keep watch round 
about him; no one may depart to do his own work, nor may any 
oppose his will. “Sirs, how shall not the king be mightiest, 
since he is thus obeyed? And he ceased. 

“Then the third, who had spoken of women, and of truth 
(this was Zerubbabel") took up* the word. “Sirs, is not the king 


*It is quite possible that 4\\a correctly represents the original Aramaic 
text; but if this is so, the writer at least expressed himself awkwardly. As 
Fritzsche observes, the ancient versions and copyists, as well as modern trans- 
lators, have been troubled by this clause. It may be that the original con- 
tained a form derived from the root "MS ‘take, seize,” instead of one from 
“MS, “other.” 


>This clause, kai airds els udvos éoriv, is better joined to the preceding than 
to the following verse. So far as the Greek is concerned, it might be connected 
either way, though the reading of the Lagarde text seems to join it to the 
preceding. Our present verse-division here is due to the influence of the Latin 
translation; the other versions are non-committal. Such translations as that 
of Guthe, “Er allein ist einzig!” (following Fritzsche) miss the true meaning. 
The Aramaic could not have expressed such an idea in these words. The 
original was unquestionably: “J 734 Nw). Compare Josh. 22:20, N71 
“MS WN, where the Greek renders by kai ofros els uévos. With the phrase as 
used here cf. Judith 1:11, where it is said that the rebellious nations did not 
fear Nebuchadnezzar, ad’ Fv évavriov adt&v ws avi els. 

© These sentences, vss. 7-9, have a decidedly Aramaic sound. This persis- 
tent omission of conjunctions and conditional particles, after the opening 
clause, would be less likely in Hebrew. 

4These words were not in the original story, which made no mention of 
the Jews. The gloss was added either by the one who interpolated the story 
in the Chronicler’s history, or by a still earlier hand. 


¢See the note on 3:16. 
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great; and are not the sons of men mighty;* and the wine, is it 
not powerful? Who now is it that rules all these, that governs 
them, is it not woman? "Of woman the king was born; and all 


the people who rule the sea and the land “° were born of women.” 
They nourished the men who planted the vineyards whence the 
wine comes. “It is they who give grace to mankind,’ and with- 
out them men could not live. “If men have gathered gold and 
silver, and aught else precious, and see a woman comely in form 
and feature,° “ leaving all this they gape at her, and with open 
mouth they gaze upon her; yea, all choose her above gold and 
silver and everything precious. * A man forsakes his own father, 
who brought him up, and his native land, and joins himself to his 
wife; “to her he abandons himself,’ and remembers not father, 
nor mother, nor country. ™ Hence also you may know* that 
women rule you: do you not labor and toil, and then bring all and 
give itto women? ™A man takes his® sword, and goes forth to 


@JTodXof is an obvious mistranslation of FATA. Cf. vss. 2 and 15; the 
meaning “mighty” is absolutely necessary. 

>On the relation of the Greek translation to the Aramaic text of these 
clauses, see Vol. XXIII, p. 129. The original was: N@ 557 ND mt Pw 
MA FAI NIWA NO 20%. 

‘In the Syriac (Hexaplar) version, instead of jom |-Sau9 alan ey, which 
is attested by all the MSS, the reading should be {en {;Sou eda. 


‘Tn all probability, the original Aramaic was something like 7739 }°32™ 
ewnd NTI. The object of the verb was a word which meant “adornment,” 
and could be understood in either one of two ways; see my note in Vol. 
XXITI, p. 128. Our Greek gives us two translations: kal afra: rowidow ras 
oTodds Tay avOpérwv side by side with kal atra: rootoww Sdtav rots dvOpdmros. (The 
L text tries to escape this awkwardness by transposing the crodds clause into 
vs. 16, where it is obviously out of place.) For the likelihood of such an 
ambiguity, cf. such passages as Ps. 29:2, and I Macc. 14:9, évedvcavro dbéas Kal 
arodas moh€uov (where in the original Hebrew N2X = woduov was a copyist’s 
mistake for "3%). 

© How is it possible to suppose that a Greek author composing these 
lines would have perpetrated such an unnatural and unnecessary barbarism as 
kadhv re elder kal r@ KdANeA? But we expect that sort of thing from a trans- 
lator. 

fThe Greek, xal pera ris yuvaixds adlnor rhv puxjv, plainly represents the 
Aramaic mp3 paw INTIS n>3, lit., et apud mulierem suam se relinquit, 
which the translator misunderstood. 


*The use of the Greek de? suggests Aramaic x1 or PT or JN, but 
not any Hebrew idiom. 
"In the Syriac, instead of mpsto (so all the MSS) we must read mo». 
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raid, and to rob and steal; he sails over seas and rivers,* * faces 
the lion, and makes his way through the darkness. Then, when 
he has stolen, plundered, and robbed, he brings all to his 
love. *”A man loves his wife far more” than father or mother: 
“for women, many have parted from their wits; for them they 
have been made slaves; “ yea, many have been ruined, have fallen, 
and perished,° for woman’s sake. “™ And now, will you not believe 
me? Is not the king great in his power? Do not all countries 
fear to touch him? ~ Yet I saw‘ the king’s concubine, Apama,‘ 
the daughter of Artabazos son of Thamasios, sitting at the king’s 
right hand; “I saw her snatch the crown from his head, and 
place it upon her own; with her left hand she slapped the king. 
“In spite of all this,’ the king gazed upon her with open mouth. 
As oft as she smiled upon him, he laughed; if she became vexed, 
he wheedled, that he might be restored to favor. “Sirs, must 
not the women be mighty, seeing they do such things as these? 

“Then the king and the nobles looked at one another. There- 
upon he went on" to speak of truth. “Sirs, are not women 

4 Els rhv Oddaccay wheiv is not Greek; the es merely reproduces an Aramaic 
a. If 350 was the verb used, we know from the Syriac that it was regularly 
construed with this preposition. 

>The Greek rhefov.... uaddov suggests at once the Aramaic ""F)7..... N° 
the Hebrew has no idiom which would fit exactly here. 


©Greek judprocay, but we may be certain that this singularly feeble anti- 
climax did not exist in the original. The Syriac does not render by Ljuw, but 


iss 


chooses a verb (,2) which may mean either “err” or “be ruined;” and 


doubtless some such word stood in the Aramaic. 

4Guthe has: Und doch schauten sie (!) ihn. 

€On this name, and the other names in the verse, see above. The Latin 
of the Lucca codex (Lagarde, Septuaginta-Studien, II, 17), mentioned above, 
has here: et Debannapenem [Lag. edits, Debanna pemen| filia Bezzachi.... 
concubina regis sedentem vidi circa regem. Lagarde did not attempt to 
explain this, but only observed that the latter part of this singular word (“des 
sonderbaren Worts”) contained the name ‘Arjuny. The rest is simply a 
mutilated [vi]debam, which rendered the Greek é@ewpovy. This Lucca text is 
derived from a close translation of the Lagarde Greek recension. 

‘The Greek xai mpds rovros, “moreover,” is probably a mistranslation of 


— es 
“bby ie 


se 
the 
t 


* There is no need to attempt, as Fritzsche and others have done, to explain 
the singular “idiom” @8)emor els rdv érepov. Even Codex B may suffer from 
scribal errors, and in this case the original was unquestionably €Sderor els els 
tov érepov—this being the preposition with which the verb in this sense is 
most commonly construed. One es fell out by accident. 


hSee the note on 3:16. 
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mighty? Great is the earth, and lofty the sky, and swift the sun 
in his course, for he rounds the circuit of the heavens, and returns 
again to his place in a single day. “Is not he great who does 
this? But* truth is greatest and mightiest of all.? “All the 
earth invokes truth. and the heavens praise her; and all created 
things* totter and tremble . . . . .4 and with her® is no error‘ at 
all. ™ Perverse is the wine, perverse is the king, perverse are 
women; perverse are all the children of men, and all their works, 
all such alike, if* truth abide not in them; and in their perversity 
they shall perish. * But truth endures, and grows ever stronger; 
yea, lives and prevails for ever and ever. “With her is® no 


“Could any Greek writer, not a translator, have been content to use kai 
for the conjunction both here and at the beginning of vs. 38? 

>The addition of rapéd to the comparative degree of the adjective prob- 
ably translates 772 "Mn". Cf. the Syriac. 

©*Epya probably translating NM7"3Y. . 

4TIt seems probable that something is missing here, perhaps only a few 
words. What we have in our present text is not sufficient to give the third 
clause of the verse a satisfactory connection with its surroundings, nor to pre- 
pare the way for the last clause. We might imagine some such progress of 
the thought as this: “And all created things totter and tremble [before her, 
for she alone is perfect,] and with her is no error at all.” It must be remem- 
bered that all our manuscripts and versions are derived from a single faulty 
Greek codex, which in turn represented a translation made from a more or 
less imperfect Aramaic text. 

©The only well attested reading is mer’ ad’rod, “with him.” Thus both 
the Lagarde text and the Egyptian text (represented by the codices A, B, and 
their fellows). The reason for the choice of the masculine pronoun was of 
course the desire to find, or to introduce, the mention of God in this most 
important passage, especially after the seeming mention of him in the words 
és radra moe?, in the preceding verse; see further the note on vs. 40. In all 
probability, Josephus had before him the reading wer’ adrod; at all events, 
he adopts the interpretation which it embodies. Since the Greek translation 
was made after this story had become a part of the Chronicler’s history, it is 
most likely that the translator himself chose the masculine pronoun here. 
But in the original, the suffix pronoun certainly referred to “Truth.” The 
necessity of this is so obvious that some Greek codices and the Latin version 
have corrected accordingly. 

‘It isa pity that we do not know what Aramaic words are rendered by 
ad7jGea and déixla, in these verses. Supposing the former to have been UD p, 
the latter would have been some such word as N779 (literally “crookedness”). 

* Avcording to the conjecture already made; Vol. XXIII, p. 130. 


hal ok ore map’ a’ry NauBdvew xré. is an unusual way of saying in Greek 
“She does not accept,’ etc. The original was DN 3015 mm "nN Nd. 
How natural this form of words is in Aramaic may be seen from Deut. 10:17, 
where the Hebrew has simply D°SD NW" x, while the Targum replaces this 
by the same idiom which we have here. 
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respect of persons, nor seeking of profit,* but she executes judg- 
ment on” all the evil and wicked. All approve her acts, “” and in 


” And hers‘ is the might, and 


her judgment there is no injustice.° 
the kingdom, and the power, and the majesty for ever and ever.‘ 
Blessed of God is‘ truth! “ And he ceased speaking.* Then all 
the people cried out, saying, Great is truth, and mightiest of all! 

“Then the king said to him: Ask what thou wilt, above what 
was prescribed, and we will give it thee, since thou art proved 
wisest; and thou shalt sit beside me, and be called my kinsman. 


Ill. THE INTERPOLATOR’S ADDITIONS 


It is most likely that the story in its original form ended at 
this point (the end of verse 42) and in just this way. It is true 
that the king is made to say: ‘‘Ask what thou wilt, above what 
was prescribed, and we will give it thee;” but it is quite prob- 
able that this was merely a picturesque oriental flourish, and that 
the hearers or readers were left to imagine for themselves what, 


4 Avdgopa here in the post-classical sense “rewards” or “gifts;” the mean- 
ing being that Truth, as judge, neither regards persons nor takes bribes. 
Cf. II Chron. 19:7, ov« éoriv werd Kuplov Ge0d judy déixla ov5é Oavudoa mpdowrov 
ovd€ AaBetv SGpa, a parallel which is interesting in view of the fact that the two 
passages are presumably quite independent of each other. 

>The Greek dé translating 72. On the Aramaic idiom here, found also 
Ezra 7:26, see Vol. XXIII, p. 130. 

©On the reading of the Hexaplar Syriac in this clause, eee Vol. XXIII, p. 69. 

4 We must of course read either airs or a’r7. The former (which is per- 
haps more likely to have been the original, if the Aramaic was mos) is the 
reading of the Lagarde text; the latter that of the Egyptian recension. 

This sentence may well have been the origin of the doxology which has 
been appended to the Lord’s Prayer in Matt. 6:13. 

‘The reading of the Greek, e’dAoynrds 6 Beds THs aAnOeias, “blessed zs the 
God of truth,” is manifestly unsuitable. If the speaker had intended to 
advance from the praise of truth to that of God, he would have needed to 
begin sooner. The least that we could require of him would be that he should 
indicate the relation of (;od totruth. Verse 41, moreover, ignores any ascrip- 
tion of praise to God in the closing words of the discourse. Evidently, our 
present reading is due to the same interpretation or redaction which found or 
introduced the mention of the deity in vss. 35 and 36. The original was pre- 
sumably NUW"P nme 7723'S, “ Blessed of God is truth,” the construct state 
being employed in the manner familiar from the Old Testament. In all 
probability, the Greek translator is the one who should be held responsible 
for the misinterpretation both here and in vs. 36; see the note there. It is of 
course possible that the whole clause is a later addition. 

m «The Greek (!) phrase, cal éo.wmnce rod adeiv, renders the Aramaic pmwv' 
1327322 ; cf. for example the Targum of Job 32:1. 
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if anything, it was that the young soldier requested. Certain it 
is, at all events, that verse 42 as a whole was not written by the 
interpolator, for he would not have ended it in this way; the 
last clause only serves to interrupt his undertaking. If we sup- 
pose that the tale originally had another conclusion, which he has 
replaced by his own, it is not of the least use to try to conjecture 
what that conclusion was. 

As has already been remarked, it was probably the interpolator 
himself who inserted the glo-s, “this was Zerubbabel,” in 4:13; 
and he now proceeds, with manifest skill, to effect the transition 
to the Chronicler’s narrative of the returning Jews and the help 
given them by Cyrus. Only four verses (43-47 «) are needed at 
this point, namely the following: 


“Then he said to the king: Remember the vow which thou didst 
make, to build Jerusalem in the day when thou shouldst receive thy 
kingdom,’ “and to send back all the vessels which were taken from 
Jerusalem, which Cyrus when he first’ conquered Babylon brought 
away,” but vowed” to return them thither; *and thou didst promise to 
build the temple which the Edomites burned* when Judea was laid 
waste by the Chaldeans. * And now, this is the thing which I ask, my 
lord the king, and for which I make request of thee, since such munifi- 
cence is thine;* I ask that thou perform the vow which thou didst vow 
to the King of Heaven™ with thine own lips to perform. * Then Darius 
the king arose, and kissed him; and | wrote for him letters, ete. 


18 From the order of the words in the ~ -eek, coupled with our knowledge of the closeness 
of this rendering, it is evident that theco.. ection of clauses is that which I have given in the 
translation: Darius had vowed to do these things when he should come to the throne. 
According to the interpolator, this feast at the Persian capital took place at or very near 
the beginning of Darius’ reign. This is also made necessary by the sequel: the altar was 
built by the returned exiles “in the seventh month” (of the first year of Darius), I Esdr. 
5:46; the foundation of the temple was first laid ‘tin the second year in the second month,”’ 
5:55; and the interrupted work of building was renewed before the end of this same year, 
thanks to the efforts of the prophets Haggai and Zechariah, 6:1, All this chronology is 
flatly contradicted by 5:6, to be sure; see below, pp. 200f. 

19We must read jpéaro in place of the first nigaro; cf. the note on 3:16. I see that Gaab 
(cited in Fritzsche) has anticipated me in this conjecture. 

20The Greek has éxwpioer, “set apart,’’ which might do here, but would not do in vs. 57, 
where it is used in a similar context. The reading éfexwpyoev, found in codex A, and 
preferred by Fritzsche, is only a correction, and a poor one at that, for the verb éxxwpéw is 
ordinarily intransitive. The interpolator’s theory of the temple vessels was this: When 
Cyrus took Babylon, he carried away some of these vessels to Susa, with the other plunder; 
the rest of them, which were still in Babylon, he sent to Jerusalem by Sheshbazzar, promising 
to send the remainder (those in Susa) at some later time. See also vs. 57 and the note 
there. In both verses, 44 and 57, the original had a verb which meant to “ bring forth” or 
“carry away’”’ (here probably pPs; and this was misunderstood by the translator. 

21The voluit of the Latin version here must originally have been vovit. 

22 Interesting as embodying the popular tradition in Palestine in the second century B.C. 


23 On the Aramaic text of this clause, see above, p. 134, note. 


24An unusual and interesting title; also vs. 58, Dan. 4:34 (cf. 5:23). 
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At this point, the Chronicler’s Hebrew narrative was reached. 
The verse began with the words: “And Cyrus the king wrote 
for him (i. e., Sheshbazzar) letters,” etc. This the interpolator 
altered skilfully, as usual. Up to tais point the Aramaic 
language had been used (see above, pp. 134f.); now Hebrew 
took its place. The transition, it should be observed, was a 
particularly easy one, inasmuch as the vocabulary of this verse 
and of the verses immediately following is almost identically the 
same in the two languages. The Jewish reader of that day would 
not have been disturbed by the change, and, indeed, might not 
have noticed it at all until several verses of the Hebrew had 
been read. 

By this first editorial insertion, the interpolator gave the Story 
of the Youths its connection with Jewish history. Darius the king 
is asked by the victorious youth to fulfil his promises, (1) to 
build Jerusalem; (2) to send to Jerusalem the temple vessels 
which Cyrus had carried from Babylon to Susa, but had promised 
to restore to the Jews; (3) to build the temple in Jerusalem. It 
is noteworthy, and another striking illustration of the self-restraint 
of the interpolator, that in these verses not a word is said 
regarding the expedition of Zerubbabel and his friends 
to Jerusalem! This youth was one of the three bodyguardsmen 
of the king; he does not even ask for leave of absence, however, 
but takes himself off (vs. 61) asa matter of course. The company 
of Jews which now sets out from Babylonia is a very large one; 
but the youth does not request, nor suggest, that they be allowed 
to go, nor is any formal permission given. The way in which 
it is simply taken for granted, in vs. 47, that “he” and “those 
with him” are going up to people Jerusalem, is one of the most 
satisfactory bits of incidental evidence that the juncture of the 
patch with the main narrative—the continuation of Ezra 1: 1-11— 
Verses 47 ff. cannot possibly be regarded 





comes at just this point. 
as the sequel of 43—46. 

A second patch was necessary after verse 56, at the point 
where the prescriptions of the king for the returning exiles came 
toanend. First of all, the interpolator had need to introduce 
mention of his second instalment of temple vessels, in accordance 
Moreover, the need of some transition from the 


with verse 44. 
palace in Susa to the Jews in Babylonia, mentioned in the 
next verse of the Chronicler, was sufficiently obvious. The inter- 
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polator fills these needs easily, as usual. He also improves the 
opportunity, in narrating the exit of the youth from the palace, to 
introduce a little of the religious element which is so noticeably 
lacking in the preceding tale. The five verses (originally Hebrew) 
which constitute this patch read as follows: 


And he sent forth all the vessels which Cyrus had brought*® from 
Babylon; and all which Cyrus had ordered to be made, he himself com- 
manded to make*® and send to Jerusalem. 

* And when the youth went forth, lifting up his face to heaven 
toward Jerusalem,” he blessed the King of Heaven,*® saying: * From 
thee is victory, and from thee wisdom;” thine is the glory, and I am 
thy servant. ° Blessed art thou, who hast given me wisdom; and to 
thee I give thanks, O Lord of our fathers. ® So he took the letters and 
went forth,” and came to Babylon and told all his brethren. | * And 


they blessed the God of their fathers, ete. 


With verse 62 the Chronicler’s narrative is resumed; and after 
this point the work of the interpolator’s hand is seen only in 5: 2, 
where the name “Cyrus” is changed to “Darius,” and in 5:6, 
where both this change of name and also other alterations have 
been made (see below). 

This latter verse, 5:6, is a good illustration of the difficulties 
with which the interpolator was confronted in his attempt to make 
the best of an impossible task. In some particulars, to be sure, 
his expanded version of the history might have seemed even more 
plausible than that of the Chronicler (it has been preferred in 
recent times, for instance, by so acute a scholar as Sir Henry 
Howorth)." Thus, in the Chronicler’s narrative the career of 
Zerubbabel is extended over more than a hundred years, from the 
beginning of the reign of Cyrus down to the first years of the 
reign of Darius II Nothus.” It is, of course, unfair to impose 
our chronology upon the Chronicler, who not only made the reign 
of Darius I Hystaspis precede that of Cyrus, but also may have 
thought the reigns of Xerxes and Artaxerxes I shorter than we 


25 The Greek has éxwptoev, but the Hebrew original probably had N°Y5M; see the note 
on verse 44, 

26 The Hebrew text here was very likely corrupt. 

27 So also in the contemporaneous writings Dan. 6:11; Tobit 3:11f. 

28 See the note on verse 46, 

29Tf the author of the Story of the Youths were writing this verse, we should expect him 
at least to add: “and with thee is truth!” 

30 Namely, from Susa. I do not know that any commentator has ever tried to explain 
the words, ‘“‘and came to Babylon,” in this verse. 
32 See above, p. 178. 


31 See also Marquart, Fundamente, pp. 42, 65. 
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know them to have been; but even so, his life of Zerubbabel is 
too long, and the scenes in it are much too far apart.” But in the 
interpolated edition of the history, the dramatic unity is as 
perfect as any one could wish. Zerubbabel, the young Hebrew, is 
one of the most trusted attendants of the Persian king. Sent by 
him to Jerusalem with a large company, as a reward for his wise 
discourse, he restores the Jewish community; builds the altar of 
burnt-offerings; lays the foundation of the temple; repulses the 
wicked Samaritans and their allies; is stopped by them in his 
work, but begins it again almost immediately, before the end of 
the same “second year;” secures an edict of the king in his favor; 
and finishes the work in triumph. And all this happens within 
the space of six years! It is no wonder that this revised version 
of the history became so popular as to supplant completely the 
older version. But the interpolator’s triumph was a very preca- 
rious one, for his improved story of Zerubbabel contained such 
contradictions as could never stand the test of a critical examina- 
tion. Either he was not fully aware of these contradictions 
(interpolators very often fail to see all the consequences of their 
work ), or else he shared the current dislike of erasing the written 
word, and was willing to rest his fate on popular approval and 
elastic exegesis. At all events, he allowed such telltale verses as 
I Esdr. 5:53 b (=Ezra 3:7), 68 (=Ezra 4:3), 70 (=Ezra 4:5), 
and the date in I Esdr. 5:6, taremain in their places. In I Esdr. 
5: 70, for example, after thenarrative which tells how Zerubbabel and 
his companions, in the second year of their return to Jeru- 
salem (verse 54), in the reign of Darius, began to build the temple, 
but were stopped by their enemies, we read that these enemies 
“hindered the completion of the building during all the lifetime of 
king Cyrus, so that the building was stopped until the reign of 
king Darius!" Here the only refuge of the interpolator would be 
in the very lame explanation that the verse was merely a retro- 
spect, its meaning being that these enemies were able to stop the 
work of building from the time when the foundation was laid by 
Sheshbazzar down to the time of Darius. Even more trouble- 
some is the verse I Esdr. 5:6, to which allusion has been made. 


33 This was the Chronicler’s own fault, to be sure, and the necessary result of his choos- 
ing to make Jeshua and Zerubbabel the leaders of his great “return” under king Cyrus. 
They were already known, from the prophecies of Haggai and Zechariah, to have flourished 
under a “ Darius,” who, from the chronology current among the Jews in the last three cen- 


turies B.c., could have been only Darius Nothus. 
34 The text appears to be slightly corrupt here; cf. the Hebrew, and also 6:1 (=Ezra5:1). 
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This originally contained the Chronicler’s date of the return from 
the exile: “in the second year of the reign of Cyrus king of 
Persia, in the month Nisan, on the first day of the month.” The 
interpolator gave this a connection with the mention of Zerubba- 
bel, just preceding, and made out of it: “who spoke wise words 
before Darius king of Persia, in the second year of his reign, in 
the month Nisan, on the first day of the month.” But even with 
this alteration, the date is absolutely impossible in the interpo- 
lated history.. There is no process, however violent, by which it 
van be brought into agreement with the dates which follow, in 
5:46, 55, 6:1. The interpolator may have seen this difficulty and 
defied it, but it is more likely that it escaped his notice. He was 
probably not especially interested in chronology, and found it 
easy to overlook such details as these. 

In spite of its glaring contradictions, the interpolated edition 
of the history became the popular one, thanks to the discourses of 
the three youths and to the improved story of Zerubbabel, and in 
a short time had completely supplanted the original form; so com- 
pletely, in fact, that not a trace of the uninterpolated work has 
come down to us, whether in manuscript or version, in Jewish or 
Christian tradition.” 


35 As was shown above, pp. 138 f., our canonical Ezra is merely a mutilated recension of 
the interpolated book. This will be further demonstrated in the sequel. 
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By J. DyNELEY PRINCE 
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Although the Sumerian question is an old one in the history 
of Assyriology, the new Sumerian matter from the monuments 
which is constantly coming to hand demands, in the interest of 
all those who can look upon this discussion with unprejudiced 
eyes, a most rigid and impartial examination. 

Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., in his recent lucid and exhaus- 
tive exposition of the difficulties attending the study of this highly 
complicated problem (AJSL., XXII, pp. 89-109), has stated 
(p. 109), in his criticism of the advance sheets of my Materials 
for a Sumerian Lexicon, that the view expounded in that work 
“represents a decided progress in the direction of attaining greater 
clearness in the presentation of the issues involved.” The opinion 
alluded to is that Sumerian was originally a non-Semitic aggluti- 
native language which, in the course of many centuries of Semitic 
influence, became so incrusted with Semiticisms, most of them the 
result of a very gradual development of the earlier foreign sacred 
speech of the priests, that it is really not surprising to find the 
theory of a Semitic cryptography set forth and vigorously upheld 
by so eminent a scholar as Professor Halévy (see P., pp. viii, ix). 
The chief feature of the Sumerian system which gave rise to such 
a view as this latier theory is the occurrence of the principle of 
sound-association between Sumerian words of widely different 
origin, and, moreover, an often deliberate mnemonic association 
between Sumerian words and similar sounding Semitic vocables. 
In fact, I have admitted that the artificiality of the later system 
is so evident that this in itself, if attended by no other more fun- 
damental phenomena, would justify the Halévyan view that Sume- 
rian was a mere Semitic system of cryptography. 

On the other hand, who ever heard of a cryptography exhibit- 
ing marked phonetic development of a class foreign to the language 
on which it is based (see the remarks on secret languages, P., pp. 
xviii, xix)? And yet, this is just what Sumerian shows, both in 


° . . 1 . a ¥ 
é y f s i ‘ h ~} =s 
the many instances cited in the Materials (for example, n= 8) 
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and also in other similar cases. Professor Jastrow himself (op. 
cit., pp. 105, 106) is forced to admit that there may “lurk in the 
Sumerian system. . . . some features which point to the existence 
at one time in the Euphrates valley of a non-Semitic language 
spoken and perhaps even written by the side of the Semitic Baby- 
lonian.”” That such was the case, and that the basic elements of 
Sumerian were really linguistic and not artificially made by 
Semites, I believe has been proved in the Introduction to the 
Materials. Some additional evidence of this character will be 
shown in the present paper, which is chiefly devoted to the philo- 
logical analysis of the most important material given by Fossey in 
the first twenty-five pages of his Contributions au Dictionnaire 
Sumérien-Assyrien, Part I, 1906. Much of this matter he has 
taken from the bilingual vocabularies published in Vols. XI, XII, 
XIV, XVIII, and XIX of the Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian 
Tablets in the British Museum (1900-1904). 

Before proceeding to this discussion, it is necessary to call 
attention to the existence in Vol. XV of this British Museum series 
of what are quite evidently phonetic glosses, showing the correct 
pronunciation of Sumerian words. Thus, in XV, pl. 14, obv. 14, 
we find gi-id in small writing after BU, indicating that BU was 
not to be read bu in this case. In XV, pl. 15, obv. 19, we find a 
most interesting instance of the pronunciation following the sign in 
the text itself written in the same sized characters: udu gu(KA)- 
di-zu-ka gud(xa-ra)-ab-ba ‘on the day when thou speakest 
judgment, O bull of the abyss!” (xa-ra=Gup+ab-ba). Here 
the sign GuD ‘bull’ is clearly to be pronounced xa-ra; cf. Br. 
5735: xar=eupb. In XV, pl. 22, obv. 18, the pronunciation 
e-gi, a new value in small writing, is shown for NIN: e-gi(NIN) 
eri me-a “the lady of the city am I.” In XV, pl. 22, obv. 30, 
the value im in small writing is given for IM, showing that IM was 
not to have its usual Sumerian value ni. Finally, in XV, pl. 23, 
rev. 8, zu-ur zu-ur (small) shows how the sign zuR is to be 


uttered in this passage. 

In the Commentary below on Emegudda (Eme-su-xa, 
Eme-te-na, etc.) similar pronunciations of different Sumerian 
words for ‘man’ are indicated. All this seems to confirm not only 
the thesis as to the spoken character of Sumerian, but also the fact 
that the reader had an extensive choice of Sumerian words open 
to him. Here should also be noted the pure Sumerian words in 
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Greek transliteration mentioned P., pp. ix, x. Nothing, it would 


appear, can be more explicit than these phenomena, plainly indi- 


cating the phonetic character of the Sumerian text. 

Furthermore, some of Fossey’s citations also seem to confirm 
the phonetic interchange of Sumerian consonants. Note especially 
the commentary below s. v. dir= An ‘god,’ dir being plainly a 
triturated form of dimir(==ES. dimmer) ‘god,’ where the 
medial m == nasal w has entirely disappeared. The unusual form 
digir ‘god’ (cf. EK. dingir) can also be ES., in which dialect 
the ordinary word for ‘god’ was dimmer (evidently with the 
nasal m). This digir=dimmer plainly demonstrates the nasal 
character of the Sumerian medial q; viz., digir=di-ngir=di- 
mir=dimmer. The common EK. form di-in-gir is really 
therefore only a very slight variant. Note also sangu=saggu= 
sag, s.v. Emegudda. The highly indeterminate character of 
the Sumerian nasals has already been pointed out (P., pp. x, xi). 
In this connection should also be noted in Fossey’s citations the 
parallel indeterminate nature of the sibilant s=8s (see P., pp. xii 
and below s. v. xas=xas. That r can=S (P., p. xii) is also 
seen in the possible connection between aS and uru ‘man’ s. v. 
as, below). 

Professor Halévy in recent numbers of the Revue Sémitique has 
seen fit to ridicule my table of Sumerian consonantal interchange 
(P., pp. x-xii), yet not one of the interchanges there indicated is 
impossible philologically. This is true even of g=b; g=d and n= 
the sibilant (see, particularly, Muss-Arnolt, AJSZ., XXII, pp. 
285, 286). 

No attempt has, of course, ever been made by me to prove 
that the Sumerian system was free from Semitic influence (note 
P., Introduction, chap. i), nor have I any such desire now. 
Assonance and double association, discussed at length in the 
Materials, appear also in many of Fossey’s equations. Thus 
ellu ‘bright’=an, the god-sign, as an association with ilu 
‘god’ and probably also with the bright vault of heaven (AN 
also=‘heaven’); pataru associated with bur from gir; the 
Sum. word du=Ka ‘to speak’ and also du=dubbubu ‘plan’ 
(secondary from ‘speak’), where the first syllable du-bbubu 
suggested the Sumerian du (see below s. v. du); xa83=xA3u 
‘hasten’ (s. v. xas 2); sulu=sula, Sula (s. v. sulu); tab= 
the sign Giri=xamAatu ‘flame, flicker’ (a real value of Girt), 
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but with this same sign is also grouped tab=axAtu ‘sister’ by 
an erroneous association with tab=tabbu, the twin-sign. Here 
we have two distinct tab-values confused. 

Indeed, the great multiplicity of meanings attributed to one 
and the same sign, accretions which arose from what seem to be 
clear causes, is quite as evident in Fossey’s vocabularies as in the 
lists given in the Materials (see below, especially s. v. bur, gir, 
xas, kud, etc.). It will be evident, therefore, that these lists, 
cited by Fossey, date from a time when the Sumerian system had 
become quite thoroughly semitized and had developed into the 
later semi-artificial “ priestly idiom.” 

In his first twenty-five pages Fossey has contributed to the 
Sumerian lexicon the following new values: a-ri=patri ‘dag- 
ger;’ du=matu ‘die;’ dubbin=the sign TAR; mu=the sign 
pA ‘man;’ ul=the sign Giri; uttu=the god-sign+ MUK; 
and uSum=i8tén ‘one,’ apparently confirming the Sumerian 
word a8 ‘one.’ 

The following trifling oversights on the part of Fossey should 
also be noted: iSbarrum for i8ta(m)ru(m) ‘goddess,’ s. ¢. 
dimir; kutturu for qutturu, s. v. tar 1; mutta for mutta, 
s.v. sila; napaélum for napaxum, s. v. bur 2; Suxxudu for 
Suxxutu, s. ¢. bur 1; summudu for Summutu, s. v. gir 1. 

Fossey’s excellent word-lists, all of which I hope to examine 
subsequently in the manner followed in the commentary to this 
article, are bound to prove most valuable to every student of the 
Sumerian system. Thus far, however, nothing has come to light 
militating against my original thesis regarding the origin of 
Sumerian: that it was a language which became artificialized in 
the course of perhaps thousands of years of foreign influence. 
This view is really ‘“‘a connecting link between the extreme idea 
of the Halévyan school and the extreme idea of the opposing (all) 
Sumerian school” (thus Muss-Arnolt, AJSL., XXII, p. 286). 

For the convenience of the student a glossary of the 177 
Semitic words herein discussed has been appended to the article. 


COMMENTARY 


A-RI=pat-ri ‘dagger, dirk;’ XII. 13, 14. This is given as 
ES. and is equivalent to the Gir-sign = patru ‘dagger,’ Br. 309; 
F. 120. On this sign, which originally represented a dagger and 
then the forked lightning, see P. 148, 149. The word a-ri in 
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Br. 11447—Sem. abu ‘enemy’ and 11448=—xatanu ‘defend’ 
(see P. 39). It seems clear that this ari ‘dagger’ is the same 
word as ari ‘enemy.’ The occurrence of the Sem. patru in the 
gen. form pat-ri—a-ri was perhaps due to dittography with the 
ri-ending of a-ri. See s.v. gir—GIR in this list. 

AS (?)=the horizontal wedge—amélu ‘man’ in ZA., IX. 
163, col. iv, 2 (F. 1). This is an interesting equivalent. The 
horizontal wedge in this sense must perhaps be regarded as the 
variant of the upright wedge=gis=Sarru ‘king,’ Br. 10073, 


which word gis is possibly the same as ges=the wood-sign, 


denoting ‘strength.’ The association of the meaning ‘man’ with 
the single wedge seems to go back to the pictorial meaning 


a 
of this sign; i.e., ‘the one par excellence, hence ‘man.’ I 
read a8 in F. 1, because aS, taS, tal, dis—the numeral ‘one.’ 
The word aS‘man’ may be connected with the ordinary uru=UR, 
Br. 11256, ‘man;’ see P., p. xii: 7 and $ interchange. 

According to ZA., IX. 163, col. iv, 2, this equivalent for 
‘man’ is in the Eme-gud-da dialect or style. See below, s. v. 
Eme-gud-da. 

Bu-ur=the sign Muk-minnabi, Br. 323; i.e., the double 
MUK. On this sign see especially P. 61, s. v. bulug, buru, du, 
gir and usum. The following equivalents for the bur-value of 
this sign given by Fossey are interesting enough to deserve dis- 
cussion. 

These equivalents may be divided into three meaning-groups 
as follows: 

GROUP I 

Meanings arising from the original meaning of the sign 
Muk-minnabi ‘cut something tied, solve’ (see P. 61 s. v. 
bulug; viz., kullulu, F. 152, ‘complete,’ from idea ‘solve.’ 
Fossey copies wrongly ku-ul-ku-lu. Nasaxu Sa surri, F. 
160, ‘tear out, said of the heart,’ probably a reference to the 
practice of augurs (see s. vy. Salaku below). Nipi’ ergitim, 
F. 161, ‘sprout, said of the earth,’ from idea ‘loosen.’ Pataru, 
F. 169, ‘split,’ from idea ‘cut.’ (see Group II). Palqu, F. 163, 
‘destruction’ (?), perhaps from palaqu ‘ravage,’ from idea 
‘cut.’ Pasaru, F. 165; also Br. 344: ‘loosen, solve, perform;’ cf. 
F. 167: p. 8a kiSpi ‘perform, said of an incantation;’ F. 168: 


p- 8a mami(tu) ‘perform, said of an oath;’ F. 168a; p. 8a 


Siri ‘perform, said of an oracle;’ also F. 144, puSSuru ‘loosen, 
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solve.’ All these meanings are, of course, from the idea ‘cut.’ 
Pita, F. 170, ‘open,’ from ‘cut.’ Saxaxu $a Siri, F. 171, 
‘bend down, condesvend, said of an oracle.’ Probably secondary 
to the idea ‘perform an oracle,’ just above. Saltu, F. 173, 
wrongly saldu, perhaps ‘strong, violent,’ from Salatu ‘over- 
power,’ from idea ‘cut.’ Salaku Sa gsurri, F. 172, ‘tear open, 
said of a heart (see above s. v. nasaxu). Suxxutu, F. 176, 
wrongly Suxxudu, ‘tear off, peel,’ from ‘cut.’ Tabalu, F. 178, 
‘take away,’ from ‘loosen, remove.’ TapSirtu, F. 181, ‘redemp- 
tion,’ from pasaru ‘loosen.’ Ubburum, F. 182, ‘cause to pass 
over or away, from idea ‘loosen, set free” Umsatu, F, 155, 
‘distress,’ perhaps from idea ‘cut, act violently.’ 
GROUP II 

Meanings arising from association of the sign Muk-minnabi 
with the sign Gir ‘dagger, lightning,’ Br. 300: Abru, F. 141, 
‘bright, clear. Burru, F. 143, perhaps syn. with ubbubu 
‘shine,’ Muss-Arnolt, 1880; from bararu, ‘shine. DarasSum 
$a simme, F, 146, ‘dazzle,(?) said of blindness.” Daragu is 
not certain. Xamatu, F. 149, ‘flame, flicker;’ cf. Br. 307: 
GIR=xamatu. Napaxu 8a ami, F. 158, ‘shine, said of the 
day. Napalum 8a duppi, F. 159; evidently an error for 
napaéxum (xum=lum) sa duppi ‘glow, said of a clay tablet;’ 
i. e., in the fire while baking. Napalu I cannot identify. It is 
probable that bur=pataru, F. 169, may also be an association 
between Muk-minnabi and Gir=patru ‘dagger.’ 

GROUP III 

Meaning arising from the evident association on the part of 
the scribe of bur=Muk-minnabi with bar, par=par, Br. 
5534 —=Suparruru ‘spread out,’ used of the waxing moon, Muss- 
Arnolt, 1093). See F. 177; but Subarruru, wrong for Supar- 
ruru. 

I cannot explain the following equivalents given by Fossey: 
lummusu 8a surinnu, F. 153. Isthis for xummusu ‘smash,’ 
from xama8u? (=‘smash, said of a pillar’). F. 174: Sattu 
$a surri ‘year of the heart’ and F.175: sattu Sa qarni ‘year 
of the horn’ are probably terms having to do with augury and 
may be connected with the idea of cutting open the animal, thus 
properly belonging to Group I. For other values of mMuk- 
minnabi, see s. v. du and usum below. 
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Di-ai-1r, F. 328= an, god-sign. Note F. 334: béltu ‘lady’ 
(ES.). F. 336: bélu ‘lord.’ F. 338: ellu ‘bright, shining.’ 
F. 341: iltu ‘goddess.’ F. 342 and 344: ilu ‘god.’ The 
equivalent ellu ‘bright, shining’ is a pun on the usual equivalent 
ilu ‘god,’ and also an association with the idea AN =‘heaven;’ 
‘starry vault.’ It is evident that this digir-form can be ES. 
See below s. v. dimir and dir=an. Cf. the Semitic loanword 
digirft ‘god,’ Muss-Arnolt, 241. 

Di-mi-1r, F. 329=an, the god-sign. Note F. 335: béltu 
‘lady’ (ES.). F. 343: ilu ‘god.’ F. 346: i8sbarrum, clearly 
an error of Fossey’s for i8-ta(m)-ru(m)=i8-ta-ru ‘goddess,’ 
with nasalized syllables. This dimir is a real ES. form =the 
more usual dimmer (dim-me-ir) ‘god.’ See s. v. digir and 
dir=an. Cf. the Semitic loanword dimmertt ‘god, Muss- 
Arnolt, 256. 

Di-1r, F. 330 =n, the god-sign. This form is a plain evi- 
dence that the medial m of dimir-dimmer could be pronounced 
like a w and also be entirely eliminated. Dir represents the 
form with eliminated w. See s. v. digir and dimir. 

Dussin, F. 248=the sign Gadatakkurfi, Br. 2713, usually 
pronounced dubbin, is given as a value of TAR. Inasmuch as 
the chief meaning of TAR is ‘cut,’ the association of this sign 
with the word dubbin which exclusively denotes ‘sharpness’ 
(see P. 88) is perfectly natural. This association is new in the 
vocabulary of Sumerian. 

On TAR, see below s. v. xas, kud, kuru, qatmu, qutmu, 


wm 


uJu sila and tar. 

Du-u, F. 145=the sign Muk-minnabi; the double MUK= 
damu ‘blood. Du also=Muk-minnabi, Br. 329, but only 
with the value dubbubu ‘plan,’ Br. 349, which is also seen in 
F. 147. It is highly probable that the equivalent dababu 
‘plan’=du is to be connected with du=ka ‘speak;’ ef. Br. 511: 
KA=du=dababu ‘plan;’ and that du=dababu in connection 
with Muk-minnabi is merely an association with du ‘speak, 
plan.’ Assonance, probably mnemonic, also played a part in the 


m 


equation du=dubbubu. 
The presence of the value du for Muk-minnabi is to be 


explained by the fact that du(g)-di(g) is a value for BaD = 
matu ‘die,’ Br. 4382, which was suggested as long ago as 1855 
by Peter Jensen, ZK., II, 422. Now, the sign Muk-minnabi 











ce 
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means primarily ‘loosen, cut what is tied’ (see above s. v. bur), 
which suggests tue idea ‘die’-=du(g) usually=Bap. Hence we 
find F. 154: du=matum ‘to die’ (not matum ‘land’) and, by 
association of ideas, F. 145: damu ‘blood.’ This is a valuable 
discovery and tends to confirm Jensen’s reading of BAD, Br. 4382. 
See P., s. v. dig = BAD, p. 76, where I assume the value dig for 
BAD on account of the presence of dib=Lu=‘die.’ The presence 
of this du cited in Fossey’s work, in my opinion, settles the word 
du(g)-di(g)-dib= ‘die’ in Sumerian. 

Finally it should be noted that du=Muk-minnabi, F. 179 
=tabu ‘good,’ which is clearly an association with du, dug= 
XI=tabu (see P. 89). 

We thus have two meaning-groups in connection with du= 
Muk-minnabi; i. e., the inherent du ‘die’ from the original 
idea ‘loosen, dissolve’ and two du-values by association. On 
this sign see also s. v. bur and uSum. 

Eme-Gup-pA, F. 1, written with the sign gud=Guddu, Br. 
4696. This expression is an evident designation of some sort of 
speech, as eme means essentially lisanu ‘language,’ P. 99. 

In the following lines 1—7 of the Berlin Vocabulary, published 
by Reisner in 7A., IX. 163, col. iv, occurs a most interesting series 
of equations. 

1. uru=UR=amélu ‘man,’ in Eme-gud-da ‘the lofty 
speech,’ as gud=Guddu primarily=ela ‘lofty, high,’ P. 159. 

2. a8(?) =the horizontal wedge=amélu ‘man,’ also in 
Eme-gud-da. 

3. za=ZA=amélu ‘man,” in Eme-sux-a, perhaps ‘the 
shining or precious speech,’ as sux =SUX can mean zimu ‘face, 
countenance’ from z&mu ‘shine’ (?) Br. 3021, and also nasaqu 
‘be precious,’ Br. 3019. This is a more common meaning for sux 
than Hrozny’s nasaxu ‘remove,’ cited in WZKM., XX. 282 (see 
below). 

4. sa-an-qu (qu=gud =Guddu; a gloss)=the perpendicu- 
lar wedge =amélu ‘man,’ also in Eme-sux-a. 

5. mu-lu=amélu ‘man,’ in Eme-te-na(d), probably ‘the 
speech of the lying down place or harem,’ as te = primarily ‘direc- 
tion’ and means simtu ‘suitable, fitting,’ Br. 7705, while na(d) 
=na’alu ‘lie down,’ Br. 8991: rabasu ‘lie down,’ Br. 8997, ete. 

6. mu, gloss to show pronunciation of sign PA=amélu ‘man,’ 
also in Eme-te-na(d). 
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7. The ordinary Babylonian sign for ‘man’ =amélu ‘man,’ in 
Eme-si-di ‘the correct’ or perhaps ‘the usual speech.’ 

Of these Sumerian words, uru=vUR is the common EK. word 
for ‘man,’ Br. 11255. On a3, see above, this Commentary. As 
nay be EK. or ES., but is most probably EK. Za ‘man’ is prob- 
ably the short form for zag=sag ‘head, man,’ Br. 3506. This 
idea is confirmed by the fact that za is followed by sanqu=sangu 
which does not, in this instance, mean ‘priest’ =$1T, Br. 5980, 
but rather amélu ‘man,’ as in Br. 3513, where the sag-sign 
‘head’ also means ‘man,’ as the head of the family. On the 
nasalized g in sangu=saggu, see P., p. xl and on sangu ‘priest’ 
as a derivative from sag ‘head,’ see Prince, JBL., 1907 (on the 
Babylonian words for sacrifice, in press). Mulu in line 5 of the 
Berlin Vocabulary, col. iv., is an exclusively ES. form, while in 
line 6 we meet the new value mu for pa, which sign means usually 
‘staff, smite.’ We must note here that PA can also have the value 
lu, Br. 5563, and that lu, also means amélu ‘man’ generally in 
composition, P. 225. This lu is the lu-element in EK. gulu 
and ES. mulu ‘man.’ Hence it is evident that the sign PA can 
probably mean ‘man’ in the sense of ‘the ruling one, the staff- 
bearer.” This new word mu=Pa here is the same element seen 
in ES. mu-lu and is undoubtedly cognate with me=zikaru 
‘man,’ Br. 10352 ‘the speaker.’ Mu then must be ES. 

Besides these four Eme’s or ‘speeches,’ we find in the same 
document Z4A., IX. 162, col. iii. 18: Eme-sal, and col, iv. 71: 
Eme-gal, which must mean the ‘soft or women’s language’ and 





‘the great or men’s language.’ 

Now, the peculiarity of these characteristics of Eme is that 
apparently, except in the one instance of Eme-te-na(d)=real 
Eme-sal, the Sumerian words attributed to the respective Eme’s 
are not grouped according to any special dialect. The qualifica- 
tions Eme-gal, Eme-gud-da, Eme-sux-a seem to be practically 
synonymous, but Eme-te-na(d) ‘speech of the harem’ which has 
two Eme-sal words attributed to it, is perhaps a synonym for 
Eme-sal, as just remarked. Lehmann’s conclusion (Samassumu- 
kin, Cp. iv) with regard to these Eme qualifications seems after 
all the most satisfactory, that these terms are used as designations 
of various styles; i. e., certain words accustomed to be used in 
various forms of ritual or cantillation (see also Weissbach, Sumeri- 
sche Frage, 124 f.). Following this idea, Eme-si-di, which 
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shows the common amélu -ideogram, probably meant ‘the ordin- 
ary style,’ while Eme-sal must have been regarded as a special 
style by itself. Hrozny’s interesting view that these expressions 
are geographical in sense (WZKM., XX. 282 ff.) has not, I think, 
been satisfactorily proved. Hrozny bases his theory on the fact 
that Eme-si-di must mean ‘language of the north,’ as si-di in 
im-si-di ‘north-wind’ (also im-mir-ra, Hwb. 152) can mean 
‘north.’ Arguing from this point, which in this instance is some- 
what doubtful, as si-di means primarily ‘right, straight, correct,’ 
a natural meaning applied to speech, he endeavors to establish 
geographical meanings for the other Eme’s. The chief objection 
to his theory is the improbability that six distinct dialects existed 
corresponding exactly to the different points of the compass. 
Hrozny’s promised further exposition of this problem will be 
extremely interesting. 

The main conclusion to be drawn from these qualifications of 
Eme is that these passages plainly prove that the non-Semitic 
text was spoken and that there was a wide choice of vocabulary 
open to the Sumerian reader, which seems to me to be an addi- 
tional argument in favor of the linguistic character of Sumerian. 

G1-1IrR = the sign Girt, Br. 299. On this sign see especially 
P. 148, s. v. gir. The following interpretations, cited by Fossey, 
deserve attention. They may be divided into two meaning-groups 
as follows: 

GROUP I 

Meanings derived from the original meaning of the sign 
‘dagger’ and then the dagger-like lightning. F. 105: esimtu 
‘strength’ (?) from oxy (?). F. 113; naglabu ‘cutting imple- 
ment; shears,’ same idea as ‘dagger.’ Cf. F. 115: namgaru 
‘sword.’ F. 118: paradu ‘be strong,’ from idea ‘dagger, power.’ 
This is perhaps also an association with F. 120: patru ‘dagger’ 
(see above s. v. a-ri=this sign=pat-ri ‘dagger’). F. 124: 
Sibbu ‘flame’ from Sababu, from idea ‘lightning. F. 125: 
Summudu; wrong for Summutu ‘jut,’ like high mountains, 
jutting like the point of a dagger (thus Haupt: see Muss- 
Arnolt, 1058). F. 129: zuqaqipu ‘scorpion’ = ‘the sharp thing’ 
(Br. 312). 

GROUP II 

Meanings derived from an association of gir=Gira with 

gir=Pirikku, Br. 9177 = ‘foot, go. Thus F. 110: xarranu 
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‘road.’ F. 116: padanu ‘path’ (also Br. 308). F. 127: urxu 
‘road.’ All these seem to come from the idea gir ‘foot, going.’ 
Cf. Br. 9191: gir =foot = padanu ‘path.’ 

F. 103: asiru probably is for aSiru ‘noble;’ Muss-Arnolt, 
77 b. Here it should be noted that ter=Tar, also with the 
primary meaning ‘cut,’ =aSaru ‘be noble,’ F. 194. ‘Cut’ con- 
noted ‘power’ as was probably also the case with gir=aSiru 
‘noble.’ On the other hand, in addition to the sign-association 


here, there was probably also an association between the word 





gir=aSsiru and gir=‘foot’=‘power.’ Note Br. 9183: gir= 
gasaru ‘be powerful.’ F. 118: paradu ‘be strong’ also prob- 
ably belongs in this category. 

The following equations are doubtful: F. 121: gir=sakban- 
ni=? F. 128: za-rum, possibly ‘enemy’ from the idea ‘dagger’ 
=gir. Note that a-ri=this sign=‘dagger’ and also that the 
word a-ri in Br. 11447=4bu ‘enemy.’ 

For other values of this gir=Girt, see s. v. ari, tab, and ul. 

Xa-as=the sign sili, Br. 353 (tar, kud); also xa-a8 (see 
below). This value occurs F, 187 and note Br, 355 xa-as = this 
sign whose primary signification is ‘cut.’ The following meaning- 
groups suggest themselves. 

GROUP I 

Meanings derived from the idea ‘cut, smash, destroy.’ F. 204: 
gad&du (xa8) probably for qadadu ‘bow down, humble,’ from 
idea ‘crush. F. 209: xabélu ‘ruin, injure.’ F, 212: xamasu 
(xa8) ‘crush, beat.’ F. 218: xasfsu (xaS) ‘cut, smash.’ F. 224: 
xasdlu (xa8) ‘crush’ (corn). F. 228: kaparu (xa8) ‘destroy,’ 
also =bar=BaR ‘cut, sever,’ Br. 1761. F. 239: 8a sagaésu 
masgasu (xaS) ‘an implement for destroying.” Masgasu is 
from 8aq 48u ‘destroy ;’ cf. Br. 386: gi8-xas=masgasu. F. 283: 
$ébiru (xa8) also an implement of this sort, probably from Sabaru 
‘break.’ Cf. Br. 383: gis-xa8=Sébiru and 384=sébru. 


GROUP II 
Meanings derived from sound association with Semitic. F. 216: 
xasabu (xas) ‘be full, plenteous.” F. 219: xagbu (xas) ‘ful- 
ness.. F. 222: xisbu (xaS) ‘fulness;’ uncertain reading. It 
is highly probable that F. 205: 8a gamalu gamlu (xas) ‘be 
perfect’ is e secondary association with this sign based on the 
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equation xas=xagabu. Note another apparent association with 
Semitic in F. 220: 8a xA43u xa8u ‘hasten,’ owing to the value 
xas, xas. 

I cannot explain at present the association in F. 210: xabasu 
(xa8) ‘bind, connect’ with this sign ‘cut. F. 225: xummuru 
(xaS)=? F, 211: xakaru (xa8)=? 

It will be noted that only in one equation, F.216: xas=xasabu, 
is the value of s given. All the other equivalents are given with s. 
Whether or not as and a8 were really kept carefully distinct in 
pronunciation is open to some doubt. The final sibilant seems 
often to have been as carelessly noted as was the final nasal. 

On the sign silfi(tar, kud), see also s. v. dubbin, kud, 
kuru, qatmu, qutmu, sila and sulu. 

Ku-ud=the sign sili(tar, kud, Br. 356). This value 


appears F. 193. 


GROUP I 


Meanings derived from the primary idea of the sign ‘cut, 
sever;’ then ‘judge, distinguish.’ F.193: alu, perhaps the name 
of an official with judicial powers (see Abel u. Winckler, Keil- 
schriftterte, 94, no. 192). F. 199: danu 8a dini ‘judge.’ 
F, 207: gararu ‘run,’ probably ‘cut through’ as a running river. 
F, 213: xaramu 8a parasu ‘bewitch, said of alienating (a per- 
son),’ from idea ‘cut, separate.’ See just below s. v. parasu. 
F, 223: xisiru 8a Sinni, apparently something to do with cut- 
ting, connected with the teeth; perhaps ‘biting’ (?). See Muss- 
Arnolt, 229a. F. 226: ikbu, apparently = ‘pudendum feminae’ = 
the slit organ. See below Group II. Ikbu is a synonym of 
uppu, bisru=‘clitoris’ (Muss-Arnolt, 33b). F. 233: ka, per- 
haps=qf ‘cord;’ something to be cut (?) F. 237: malaku 
decide, counsel; rule. F, 245: nakasu ‘cut off.’ F. 254: niksu 
‘a cutting.’ F. 256: paraqu ‘separate’ (?), perhaps for paraku 
‘separate. F. 257: parasu ‘decide.’ F. 258: pardsu 8a mé 
‘separate, said of water.’ F. 261: para’u 8a igi ‘to cut off, said 
of a tree. F. 262: paraé’u 8a 8ammi ‘cut off, said of a plant.’ 
Note, however, that in F. 260: para’u is equivalent to tar= this 
same sign, qg. v. F. 269: pita sa 8ammi ‘open, bloom, said of a 


plant,’ from idea ‘cut, sever, open.’ F. 284: 8el@ ‘send up shoots’ 
(see below Group II). F.292: tama ‘speak,’ from idea ‘decide, 
judge;’ with and without libba ‘heart.’ 
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GROUP II 

Meanings derived from the primary idea ‘cut, sever,’ but hav- 
ing especially to do with generation. This idea has its connecting 
link with Group I perhaps in the equation F. 226: ikbu ‘the 
feminine organ’ =‘the slit’ and also in F. 284: Self ‘send off 
shoots,’ from the idea of ‘separation from the parent stock.’ Cf. 
F, 201: era Sa isi ‘bring forth, said of atree. F. 202: erfi 8a 
Sammi ‘bear, said of a plant.’ Cf. F. 269: pita sa Sammi 
‘open, bloom, said of a plant.’ 

The following equations are doubtful in meaning: F. 206: 
gamaému=? F.217: xasimu=? F. 230: kiksu=? In F. 
231: ki-si-it-tum may be a derivative from kasasu ‘cut open’= 
qasasu; Muss-Arnolt, 416ab. F. 232: kissu may be from the 
same stem. 

Note also the following combinations: F. 318: kud-damal- 
la=ribati, probably ‘quarters of a city,’ from arba ‘four.’ F. 
819: kud-damal-la uru-a=ri-bit a-li ‘quarter of a city.’ 
These are plainly from the idea ‘cut, divide. In F. 323: kud- 
da=parasu Sa ner-pad-du ‘separate, said of bones,’ evidently 
a specialization of k ud =: ‘cut, separate.’ 

On the sign sili=kud, tar, see s. v. dubbin, xas, kuru, 
qatmu, qutmu, sila, sulu. 

Ku-rvM in F. 188 =the sign sila (tar, kud, Br. 356). Note 
F, 240: mata of uncertain meaning; see Muss-Arnolt, 620 ab, 
and see s. v. sila. I believe this matt is for mata ‘decrease,’ 
from the idea ‘cut.’ F. 297: 8a dalaélu.... ? On the sign, 
see just above s. v. kud. 

Qa-aT-mMu in F. 311=the sign sila, Br. 356 (tar, kud). 
F. 311, gives the equation qa-at-mu=AN-TAR, which seems to 
mean ‘the god who decrees’ (see Br. 351: tar=samu ‘decree, 
ordain’). I cannot explain the Sumerian qatmu. See just 
below s. v. qutmu. 

Qu-uT-mu in F. 312=the sign sila, Br. 356 (kud, tar). 
This also=the same god AN-TAR=the god of decision or decrees. 
See above s. v. qatmu. I am inclined to believe that the syl- 
lables qat(qad)-qut(qud) are equivalent to the kud=silt 
which denotes ‘judge, decree’ and that mu is the same word as 
appears in mu=Sumu ‘name,’ Br. 1235 and zikru ‘mention, 
remembrance,’ Br. 1238. If this is so, qadmu, qudmu means 





simply ‘the one who decrees the name.’ 
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Srxa, a doubtful value, F. 242 =the sign sila, Br. 356 (kud, 
tar). Note F. 242: mutti, perhaps ‘decrease’ for mutta 
from the idea ‘cut, decrease. See above s. v. kurum. In 
the F. 243, equation nabadu 8a narkabti (=gis-mar, KS.) 
is doubtful. See Muss-Arnolt, 635 a: nabadu(?) and the 
derivative nibdu(?). F. 276: sul 8a sfiqi ‘pavement, said 
of a street’ and F. 277: sulfi 8a... . ‘pavement’ must come 
from the meaning ‘cut out’=‘lay a street.’ Note F. 285: sillu 
$a zinnisti ‘hymen of a woman’ (see Prince, AJ P., XV, 112). 
This is also from the idea ‘slit’ as seen above s. v. kud, Group I 
s.v. ikbu. 

Sila is an uncertain value in Fossey, but is well established in 
Br. 357. It means ritt ‘erect,’ Br. 378; siiqu ‘street, market- 
place,’ Br. 379; sula ‘street,’ Br. 380; Salatu ‘cut asunder,’ Br. 
387, all of which conceptions come probably from the primitive 
meaning of the sign sili =‘cut, fashion, construct.’ Whether or 
not sila, or in compounds sil-la, Br. 358, is a loan word in Sume- 
rian from Sem. sulfi, or whether it is connected with Sum. tar 
(t=s; P., p. xii), is uncertain. See below, s. v. sulu. 

Su-Lu = the sign sili, Br. 356 (kud, tar). F. 265: piqitti 
‘appointment, post,’ from the idea of the sign ‘cut, appoint, decide.’ 
F. 274: sfiqu ‘street.’ F. 275: sula ‘highway,’ clearly from the 
idea of the sign ‘cut out, lay a street.’ It must be remembered 
also that the value sulu is probably associated with the Sem. 
word sulfii by reason of the assonance. Cf. also F. 288: sult 
‘direct, guide,’ also a case of assonance. 

Ta-aB in F. 101=the sign Gira, Br. 299. Also in Br. 302, 
this sign has the value tab. Note Br. 311: tappu(?) ‘twin,’ 
and with this cf. F. 101: tab=axatu ‘sister.’ This is clearly an 
association with tab=the sign Tabbu, Br. 3756 ‘double, twin,’ 
and does not properly belong with the sign Girt. Tab, how- 
ever, must have been a value of the sign Gira, as tab=xamatu 
‘flicker, flame’ in Br. 307 (also F. 108). It must be concluded 
that this was another word tab with equations as follows. 

As the sign Girfi means primarily ‘dagger’ and then the dag- 
ger-like lightning (see above s. v. gir), it can evidently mean 
F. 108: xamatu ‘flicker, flame’ (see also below s.v. ul=this 
sign). F. 123 probably=sarapu ‘be brilliant. F. 102= 
almatu, perhaps from alamu ‘shine’ (?). 


On the sign Girt, see s. v. gir, tab, and ul. 
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Ta-ar=the sign sili, Br. 356 (kud, tar). We find here 
prectically the same class of meanings as s. v. kud. 


GROUP I 

Meanings derived from the idea ‘cut, destroy, decide.’ F. 215: 
xaragu ‘cut, dig into;’ see F. 216, with value kud: xardsu 8a 
irsitim ‘dig into the earth. F. 221: xipt ‘smash.’ F. 234: 
kutturu, evidently for qutturu ‘strike, smite’ (Muss-Arnolt, 
940). F. 235: litt ‘destroy;’ cf. Br. 3487: da-ar=litt, 
clearly the same word. F, 241: muntalku, probably an Ifteal 
participle (mn) from malaku ‘counsel, rule;’ cf. F.237: kud 
this sign = malaku (see s.v. kud). F, 244: nagaru; identical 
with nagaru, Muss-Arnolt, 644 6, but perhaps this is naqaru 
‘prepare timber,’ from idea ‘cut’ (Muss-Arnolt, 644a). F. 260: 
para’u ‘break’ (sees.v.kud). F. 263: pataru ‘split.’ F. 270: 
purruru ‘break, smash. F. 271: purrusu ‘decide’ (see s. v. 
kud). G, 273: sapaxu ‘loosen, break in pieces.’ F, 281: salu 
‘ask, inquire into,’ from the idea ‘cut into, penetrate.’ F. 282: 
$Amu ‘settle, determine.’ Cf. F. 320: tar-ra—Samu. F. 321: 
tar-ra=Summu; Piel of Samu. F. 286: Situlu, an infinitive 
from salu ‘ask,’ formed like gitmalu from gamalu. F, 293: 
taraku ‘beat, strike. F. 295: ussusu, probably ‘shoot arrows 
at’ and hence ‘cut, pierce;’ cf. Hebr. D°SS72. 

GROUP II 

Meanings derived from the primary idea ‘cut,’ but in a sec- 
ondary sense. F. 194: a3aru ‘be right, noble.’ See above s. v. 
gir=Girti ‘dagger’ and ‘cut’=aSiru (asiru). In the case 


before us, tar—‘cut’=aSaru, the idea ‘cut’ connoted ‘power ;’ 





hence = ‘noble.’ F. 255: paqadu ‘care for, keep;’ probably also 
from the idea ‘penetrate, judge, have supervision over.’ Note 
paqadu s. v. ul=the dagger-sign, just below. Cf. F.290: taklu 
probably = ‘trusty’ from takalu, from the same idea. In F. 291: 
tallu, syn. of tuamu ‘twin’ also= bar = BAR = ‘divide’ undoubt- 
edly comes from the idea ‘double, cut in two.’ 

I cannot explain F. 251: nasaruru (see Muss-Arnolt, 705 a), 
nor F, 252, nataru also Br. 2981—sur. On this sign silt, see 
s.v. dubbin, xas, kud, kuru, qatmu, qutmu, sulu. 

UL=F. 100=the sign Girft ‘dagger’ and ‘lightning,’ Br. 299. 
U1 is an entirely new value for Giri appearing in XII. 13, 15a. 
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GROUP I 
Meanings derived from the idea ‘flame,’ from ‘lightning.’ 
F. 109: xarabu ‘be waste, desolate. F. 111: x.ttu ‘terror.’ 
F. 107: xamatu ‘flame, flicker.’ See also s.v. tab. F. 114: 
namru ‘shining. F. 127b: zaraxu ‘glitter, glow.’ 
GROUP II 
Secondary meanings from this idea. F. 104: birittu; per- 
haps ‘fetter, inclosure,’ from the idea ‘sharp, cut, restrain’(?). 
F. 112: kirbitu ‘meadow, field’ for qirbitu(?). F. 117: 
paqadu ‘keep, care for;’ cf. paqadu s. v. tar= ‘cut,’ Group IT. 
F. 126: sutésuru ‘govern, restrain,’ all from the same idea. 


F. 127a: uttaitu ‘appointment, calling, 


preceding words. 


> connected with the 


On the sign Girt, see s. v. gir and tab. 

Ut-tu in F, 354—pinerr-muK. A new word. 

U-su-uM in F, 151=the sign Muk-minnabi, Br. 323. This 
uSum is a new Sumerian word for istén ‘one, F.151. Note Br. 


330: uSum in uSumgal—Sem. loanword uSumgallu ‘vehe- 
ment; omnipotent, sovereign’ (Muss-Arnolt, 116a). Usum-gal 
then must simply be ‘the great (gal) one’ (uSum, cognate with 
as ‘one, single, unique’). This is therefore an enlightening equa- 
tion. Cf. also Br. 338: uSu, the short form of us8um,=this sign 


Muk-minnabi=édisu ‘alone.’ 


On Muk-minnabi, see above s. v. bur, du. 


GLOSSARY OF ASSYRIAN WORDS 


abu, 8. v. ari, gir 2. 
abru, 8. v. tab. 
axatu, s.v. tab. 
alamu, s.v. tab. 
almatu, s.v. tab. 
alu, s.v. kud 1, 2. 
amélu, s.v. as, Emegudda. 
asiru, 8. v. gir 2. 
asaru, s.v. gir 2, tar. 
aSiru, s.v. gir 2. 
ikbu, s.v. kud 1, 2. 
ilu, s.v. digir, dimir. 
iltu, s.v. digir. 

isu, 6. v0. kad i, 2. 
isbarrum, s.v. dimir. 
istaru, s.v. dimir. 


istén, s.v. uSum. 
édisu, s.v. uSum. 
ellu, s.v. digir. 
esimtu, s.v. gir 1. 
ersitu, s.v. bur 1. 
era, s.v. kud 2. 
ubbubr, s. v. bur 2. 
ubburum, s.v. bur 1. 
umu, s.v. bur 2. 
umsatu, s.v. bur 1. 
uppu, s.v. kud 1. 
ussusu, s.v. tar lL. 
UPXU, 8:0. gir 2, 
usumgallu, s.v. uSum. 
uttatu, ¢.v. wl 2. 
bélu, s.v. digir. 
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béltu, s.v. digir, dimir. 
bisru, s.v. kud 1] 
birittu, s.v. ul 2. 
burru, s.v. bur 2. 
gadadu, s.v. xas 1. 


gamamu, s. v. kud 2. 


gamlu, s.v. xas 2. 
gamalu, s.v. xas 2, tar 1. 
gararu, s.v. kud 1. 
gasaru, s.v. gir 2. 
gitmalu, s.v. tar 1. 
dababu, s. v. du. 
dalalu, s.v. kuru. 
damu, s.v. du. 
danu, s.v. kud 1. 
darasu, s.v. bur 2. 
digirfi, s. v. digir. 
dimmerft, s. v. dimir. 
dinu, s.v. kud 1. 
dubbubu, s. v. du. 
duppu, s.v. bur 2. 
zaraxu, s.v. ul 1. 
zarum, 8s. v. gir 2. 
zikru, s.v. qutmu. 
zimu, s.v. Emegudda. 
zinnistu, s.v. sila. 
zuqaqipu, s.v. gi 
xabasu, s.v. xas 
xabalu, s.v. xas 
xakaru, s.v. xas 2. 


i. 


r 
2. 
- 


xamatu, s.v. bur 2, ul, tab. 


xamasu, s.v. bur 3, xas 1. 
xasabu, s.v. xas 2. 
xasbu, s.v. xas 2. 
xasamu, s.v. kud 2. 
xasdsu, s.v. xas I. 
xarabu, s.v. ul 1. 
xaramu, s.v. kud 1. 
xarasu, s.v. tar 1. 
xarranu, s.v. gir 2. 
xAsu, s.v. xas 2. 
xasalu, s.v. xas 1. 
xatanu, 8. v. ari. 
xatta, s.v. ul 1. 
xisiru, s.v. kud 1. 
xipfi, s.v. tar 1. 
xisbu, s.v. xas 2. 
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xummusu, s.v. bur 3. 
xummuru, s.v. xas 2. 

tabu, s.v. du. 

kasasu, s.v. kud 2. 

kaparu, s. v. xas 1. 

kissu, s.v. kud 2. 

kirbitu, s.v. ul 2. 

kispu, s.v. bur 1. 

kfi, s.v. kud 1. 

kullulu, s.v. bur 1. 
kutturu, s.v. tar 1. 

libbu, s.v. kud 1. 

lita, s.v. tar 1. 

lummusu, s.v. bur 3. 
malaku, s.v. kud 1, tar 1. 
matt, s.v. kuru. 

mamitu, s.v. bur 1. 
masgasu s.v. xas 1. 

matu, s.v. du. 

mé, s.v. kud 1. 

muttfi, s.v. sila. 

muntalku, s.v. tar 1. 
na’dlu, s.v. Emegudda. 
nabadu, s. v. sila. 

naglabu, s.v. gir 1. 

nagaru, s.v. tar 1. 

nakasu, s.v. kud 1. 

nasaxu, s.v. bur 1, Emegudda. 
nasaqu s.v. Emegudda. 
nasaruru, s. v. tar 2. 
namesaru, s.v. gir 1. 

namru, s.v. ul 1. 
napaxu, s.v. bur 2. 
napalu, s.v. bur 
naqaru, s.v. tar 1. 
narkabtu, s. v. sila. 
nataru, s.v. tar 2. 
nerpaddu, s.v. kud 2. 
nibdu, s. v. sila. 
niksu, s.v. kud 1. 
nipi’, 3.0. bur 1. 
sapaxu, s.v. tar 1. 
simme, s.v. bur 2. 
simtu, s.v. Emegudda. 
sulfi, s.v. sila, sulu. 
sfiqu, s.v. sila, sulu. 
padanu, s. v. gir 2. 
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pataru, s.v. bur 1, 2, tar 1. 
patri, s.v. ari. 

patrwu, s.v. bur 2, gir. 
palaqu, s.v. bur 1. 
palqu, s.v. bur 1, 
paqadu, s.v. tar 2, ul. 
para’u, s.v. kud 1, tar 1. 
paradu, s.v. gir 2. 
parasu, s.v. kud 1, 2. 
paraqu, s.v. kud 1. 
pasaru, s.v. bur 1. 
piqitti, s.v. sulu. 
purrusu, s.v. tar 1. 
purruru, s.v. tar 1. 
pussuru, s.v. bur 1. 
pita, s.v. bur 1, kud 1, 2. 
sarapu, s.v. tab. 

surru, s.v. bur 1, 3. 

qf, s.v. kud 1. 

qadadu, s.v. xas 1. 
qasasu, s.v. kud 2. 
qarnu, s.v. bur 3. 
qirbitu, s.v. ul 2, 
qutturu, s.v. tar 1. 
rabasu, s.v. Emegudda. 
ribitu, s.v. kud 2. 

rit, s. v. sila. 

Sababu, s.v. gir 1. 
SagaSu, s.v. xas 1, 
Saxdxu, s.v. bur l. 
Sakbanni, s. v. gir 2. 
Salu, s.v. tar 1. 


bo 
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salatu, s.v. bur 1, sila. 
altu, s.v. bur 1. 
Salaku, s.v. bur 1. 
samu, s.v. qatmu, tar 1. 
Sammu, s.v, kud 1, 2. 


as. 


mM 


Sarru, 8. v. 
Sattu, s.v. bur 3. 
Sébiru, s.v. xas 1. 
Sbru,-4 % xas: 1. 
ela, s.v. kud 1, 2. 
ipbu, 8. % gir 1. 
innu, s.v. kud 1. 
fru, 3.0: burl. 

Vila ero. sike. 
Situlu, s.v. tar 1. 
suxxutu, s.v. bur 1. 
sulfi, s.v. sulu. 
Sumu, sv. qutmu. 
summu, s.v. tar 1. 
Summudu, s.v. gir 1. 
Summutu, s.v. gir 1. 
Suparruru, s.v. bur 3. 
Surinnu, s.v. bur 38. 
sutésuru, s.v. ul 2, 
tabalu, s.v. tar 2. 
takalu, s.v. tar 2. 
taklu, s.v. tar 2. 
tallu, sv: tar 2. 
tama, s.v. kud 1. 
tappu, s.v. tab. 
tapSirtu, s.v. bur 1. 
taraku, ¢:v: tar 1. 
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DER ACHTUNDSECHZIGSTE PSALM 


Von Paut Haupt 
Johns Hopkins University 

Der im Jahre 1891 verstorbene grosse Strassburger Theologe, 
der zuerst (1834) die Propheten fir alter erkliirte als das Gesetz, 
und die Psalmen fir jiinger als beide (was im Allgemeinen 
gewiss richtig ist, wenn sich auch in den Propheten weit mehr 
makkabiische Abschnitte finden als sich die meisten Kritiker 
triiumen lassen)—-Eduard Reuss liess vor mehr als 50 Jahren 
(1851) ein Bichlein erscheinen (unter dem Titel Der achtund- 
Ein Denkmal exegetischer Noth und Kunst 


sechzigste Psalm. 
R.) worin er, wie Hitzig bemerkt, den ere- 


errichtet von E. 
getisch-kritischen Kehricht von Jahrhunderten zusammengewischt 
hat, wenig Kérner in vieler Spreu. J. D. Michaelis sagt in 
den Anmerkungen zu seiner Ubersetzung (Gottingen 1782) : 
Dieser Psalm ist einer der «/ierschwersten. ... . Ich habe 
gefunden, dass zwar sehr viel verschiedene Leseartenin thm vor- 
kommen, aber dass doch selten die Unrichtigkeit der Buchstaben, 
weit 6fter aber die tibel gesetzten jiidischen Punkte, nebst ge- 
wissen Vorurtheilen, die durchaus im Psalm lesen wollten, was 
nicht in thm stehet, an der Dunkelheit schuld waren, und einigen 
Stellen, die man fiir die allerschwersten hielt, ohne einzige Ver- 
dnderung der Leseart bloss durch vollstandigere Kenntniss der 
morgenldndischen Sprachen geholfen werden konnte. Dieses 
Urtheil ist nicht ganz unberechtigt; vgl. z. B. V. 24. 28. 31. 15. 

Cornill hat den Psalm in seiner (1878 erschienenen) Mar- 
burger Habilitationsschrift behandelt; sein Standpunkt ist dort 
allerdings sehr conservativ; die erste seiner angehiingten Theses 
theologicae lautet: Obadja prophetorum vetustissimus, wihrend 
sich leicht nachweisen liisst, dass das Buch Obadja (mit Ausnahme 
des wohl bald nach der Zerstérung Jerusalems im Jahre 586 
entstandenen Zweizeilerpaars in V. 5 und 7) im Jahre 164, kurz 
vor dem in Ps. 68 gefeierten Zuge Judas Makkabaus’ nach dem 
Ostjordanlande verfasst ist. Auch der Tabinger Exeget Julius 
Grill hat dem Psalm eine besondere Monographie von 240 
Seiten (Tabingen 1883) gewidmet. 
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Trotz aller Arbeit hat die Erkliirung dieses Gedichtes, das 
auch Hupfeld fir das allerschwierigste im Psalter erklarte, 
keine nennenswerthe Fortschritte gemacht; insbesondere hat man 
die poetische Form nicht richtig erkannt. Bickell in seinen 
Dichtungen der Hebrdéer, Heft 3 (Innsbruck 1853) nahm 17 
Strophen von je 5 Halbzeilen an; aber es giebt in der hebraischen 
Poesie nur Halbzeilenpaare (O°5w'2 ; vgl. AJSL 22, 144, Anm. 
35)* nicht Gruppen von 1, 3, 5 &¢ Halbzeilen. Auch Duhm 
(1899) nimmt vierhebige Finfzeiler an (statt dreihebiger Vier- 
zeiler oder vielmehr Zweizeiler mit 3+ 3 Hebungen in jedem 
Halbzeilenpaar). Diese Duhmschen Finfzeiler sollen aus je 
einem Distichon und einem Tristichon bestehen. Duhm halt 
das Gedicht fir einen der jingsten Psalmen; er meint, es sei 
von einem sadduciischen Priester zur Zeit des Alexander Janniéus 
(103-76) gedichtet, wahrend er andrerseits den (nach der Zer- 
stérung Jerusalems durch Apollonius, also nach 168, gedichteten) 
Psalm 187 (cf. OLZ 10, 63) far ein altes Volkslied aus der Zeit 
des babylonischen Exils erklart. Bathgen (1904) glaubte mehr- 
fach Doppelvierer, Siebener, Sechser und einfache Vierer zu 
erkennen, figte aber hinzu, dass er das Metrum in vielen Ein- 
zelheiten und als Ganzes doch noch nicht genau genug durchschaue 
um es durch den Druck in der Ubersetzung tiberall anschaulich 
machen zu kénnen. Einen derartigen Mischmasch von Wechsel- 
metren giebt es in der hebraischen Poesie nicht; vgl. AJSL 22, 
139, Anm. §; auch Cornills Einleitung’® (1905) S. 16 und 
Ed. Meyer, Die Israeliten und thre Nachbarstdmme (Halle 
1906) S. vii. 

Die poetische Form von Ps. 68 ist ganz besonders regelmassig ; 
das Lied iihnelt in dieser Hinsicht dem Psalm in Ex. 15 (vgl. 
AJSL 20, 157) und Ps. 16 (vgl. Haupt, Purim, Anm. 135). 
Wie in diesen beiden Psalmen schliessen sich auch in Ps. 68 
immer zwei Zweizeiler (Doppel-Halbzeilenpaare) za einer 
Strophe (Zweizeilerpaar) zusammen, und zwei dieser Strophen 

* Beachte folgende Abkiirzungen: AJSL= American Journal of Semitic Languages 
(Fortsetzung von Hebraica) Chicago 189% ff.—ASKT=Paul Haupt, Akkadische und 
Sumerische Keilschrifttexte, Leipzig 1881.—GJV = E. Schiirer, Geschichte des jiidischen 
Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi, Leipzig 1901.—HW = Friedrich Delitzsch, Assyrisches 
Handwéorterbuch, Leipzig 1896.—JHUC = Johns Hopkins University Circulars.—KAT = E. 
E. Schrader, Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament.—OLZ = Orientalistische 
Litterutur-Zeitung.—SBOT = The Sacred Books of the Old Testament, in Hebrew, edited by 
Paul Haupt.—SFG=Paul Haupt, Die sumerischen Familiengesetze, Leipzig 1879.— 


ZDMG = Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft.— & = Septuaginta, 3 = 
Vulgata, S$ = Peshita, © = Targum; © = Theodotion. 
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bilden jedesmal einen gréssern Abschnitt ( Doppel-Zweizeiler- 
paar) wiihrend in Ex. 15 und Ps. 16 nicht zwei, sondern drei 
Zweizeilerpaare sich zusammen gruppiren. Ps. 16 und Ex. 15 
sind dreitheilig, Ps. 68 dagegen ist zweitheilig; aber waihrend 
der Psalm in Ex. 15 und Ps. 16 2+ 2 Hebungen in jedem bw? 
haben, nat Ps. 68 3+ 3 Hebungen in jedem Halbzeilenpaar. 
Ps. 68 besteht aus 32 o°>w2. Diese zerfallen in zwei gleiche 
Halften von je 16 D°>w2; diese 16 “Sw'2 bestehen aus zwei 


~ a /my 


sone 


Halften von je 8 D°>w2, diese aus zwei Hiilften von je 4 pw, 
diese aus zwei Halften von je 2 DB". Jedes 2073 besteht aus 
zwei Halbzeilen mit 3+ 3 Hebungen. Das Schema ist also: 


Dass mit V. 20 die zweite Halfte des Psalms beginnt, hat schon 
Franz Delitzsch bemerkt, wenn er auch natirlich nicht ge- 
sehen, dass V. 7 an den Schluss der ersten Halfte gehért. Aus 
typographischen Griinden ist die zweite Halfte jeder Zeile ein- 
gerickt unter die erste gesetzt worden, statt, wie es eigentlich 
sein sollte, rechts von der ersten Halbzeile in dieselbe Zeile; vgl. 
die Glossen 7 und 7 sowie die Citate in Anm. 19. 33. 36; auch 
ZDMG 58, 621. 

Uber die richtige Betonung des hebriiischen Textes gebe ich 


einige Andeutungen am Schlusse dieses Aufsatzes, auf S. 240. 


Psalm 68. 
Jupas MAKKABAUS’ SIEGREICHE RitcKKEHR AUS DEM OsTJORDANLANDE.! 


1 Fir die Liturgie2 Davidisch. Psalm. Lied. 


Aatt j= «62 «Erhebt Sich Gott,’ so zerstieben 
und fliehn vor Ihm Seine Hasser;* 
3 Wie Rauch verweht, so vergehn sie, 
wie Wachs zerschmilzt vor dem Feuer.® 


Aa’ ji 5 Osingty und preist Seinen Namen, 
erhebt® Ihn, der auf Wolken® dahinfihrt,é 
6 Den Vater der Waisen‘’ und Anwalt 
der Wittwen’ ‘an heiliger Wohnstatt!*—} Sela} 


Aas! iii 8 ‘Als Du Deinem Volke voranzogst,’ 
in der Wildniss" vor ihnen einherschrittst, { } 
9 Da bebte die Erde, ["] der Himmel 
troff nieder angesichts Gottes. [ ]''® 





Aas? 


Abat 


Abe 


Abs! 


Abs? 


Baa! 


Bae? 


Bas! 





iv 


vi 


vil 


viii 


xi 


10 


11 


13 


14 


20 


21 


22 


24 
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Reichen Regen liessest Du rieseln,!*+ 
Erschoépfte und Miide erfrischend;* 

Ihre Lebenskraft kehrte zuriick, 
Deine Giite stirkte die Schwachen.14 


Der Herr gab Siegesverheissung 
Freude kiindend dem grossen Heere; '* 
Er“ verhiess: “Aus Basan” bring ich, 
bring (euch) heim" aus den Tiefen des Meeres;" 


Der Heere Konige’* fliehen,” 

wer zu Hause weilt’ kriegt (reiche) Beute; 
Mit Silber bedeckt iste die Taube,” 

ihre Schwingen mit gelblichem Golde!” ?'* 


Was stellt ihr nach, ihr eGipfel,” 

dem Berg,” den zur Wohnung? Er wahlte?7 
Zehntausende der feindlichen Reiter 

Gottes’ Tausenden sind sie erlegen!* [ ] () 


Hinaufzogst Du,”*[x] Beute heimfithrend,” 
Tribut an Menschen” erhebend, () 
“Vereinsamte’ heimwarts” geleitend, 
Gefang’ne* aus Unreinheit” rettend.**4* {Sela} 


Tag fiir Tag sei der Herr gepriesen, 
yyder fiir uns die Siege davontragt!® § } 
[Ja,] Gott ist stets fiir uns “siegreich, 
Jahve® rettet aus Todesgefahr.”! 


[ ] Seines Erzfeinds® Kopf wird Gott *treffen, 


das $ Haupt des Schuldbeladenen,** 
Auf dass du ™triffst deine Spiher,®” 
ausschneidest der Bluthunde® Zunge.* 


Seht hier Seinen“ prichtigen Aufzug,” 
meines Kénigs*** Aufzug im Tempel! 
Voranziehn Singer mit Harfen,” 
umgeben von Madchen mit Pauken.” 
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Bae? xii 27. Nun preise die ganze Gemeinde *’## 


Bba! 


den Herrn, der Israels Urquell," 
28 Zu Gebietern machte Er ” Benjamin“ 
und Juda’s Fiirsten* zu Herrschern.éé 


xiii 29. Enthbiet’, o Gott, Deine Macht! 
zeig’ Dich miichtig,°° der Du fiir uns wirktest! 

31 Bedriue die Rotte der Stiere,? 527} 
zertritt des Schandwesens Freunde! “77$ } 


Bb? xiv 30 In den Tempel (hoch) itber Jerusalem 


Bbs! 


wird Weihgaben man’ Dir bringen; 
32. Agypten schickt reiche Geschenke,“ 
Athiopien késtliche Gaben.**¢¢ § Sela} 


xv 33 Ihr Reiche der Erde, singet 
(unsrem) Gott und preiset den Herrn,* § 
4. Der im héchsten Urhimmel™ einherfahrt, 


Seine Stimme mit Macht erschall’n lasst.”! 


w 


€ 
e 


w 


Bbf xvi 35 Gebt Ehre dem Gott iiber Israel, 


(a) 


dessen Hoheit und Macht in den Wolken; 
36 =Furchtbar ist Erxx in Seinem Heiligthum,”” 
Er verleihet Macht und Starke. 





2 Seine Feinde 


(8)3.4 die Gottlosen®+ yvergehen vor Gott, wahrend die Gerechten® sich freuen und froh- 


(y) 
(e) 
(@) 
(e) 
(€) 
(o) 
(7) 
(p) 
(r) 
(v) 
(x) 
(aa) 
(BB) 
(yy) 
(m) 
(xx) 
(€£) 
(77) 
(oo) 
(vv) 


(ww) 


locken vor Gott und vor Freude jubeln 


5 Gott (6) 5 Jah ist Sein Name, frohlockt vor Ihm! 
6 Gott (¢) 7 Gott (») 9 das ist der Sinai 56 
9 angesichts Gottes, des Gottes Israels 5* 
10 o Gott (x) Du A) 11 o Gott («) 23 der Herr (v) 13 fliehen 
14 Wenn am Heerde*’ ihr (Manner) liegen bleibt (so soll euch —!) 
sind die Fliigel der 
15 Als der Allmacht’ge die Kon’ge !§ zerstreute, da schneite es das58 in Zalmon.5? 
17 Berg (7) Jahve wird dort auch stets wohnen 
16 Gottesberg ist der Zionberg, die Gipfel das Basangebirge.22 
18 des Herrn (6) 19 zur Himmelshohe 
18 nach dem Sinai‘ (W) im Heiligthum (w) 7 Gott 
7 nur Storrige®! bleiben wohnen im Gluthland 62 
19 auch Storrige sollen wohnen bei Gott Jah? 
20 Gott (66) 21 ein Gott (ee) der Herr (¢¢) 22 buschige 6+ 
24 blutig®5 (90) von den Feinden,® von ihm (u) 25 Gottes 
25 Gottes (AA) 26 dahinter (um) 27 Gott (vv) 28 das kleine 68 
28 Sebulons Fiirsten, Naphtalis Fiirsten 69 (oo) 29 Gott 
31 Thiere des Rohriclhits 7 (pp) die Herren der Volker 
Kriege lieben sie (rr) zerstreu die Volker! 
30 Konige?! (oo) 32 zu Gott (xx) 36 Gott (WW) der Gott Israels 


36 dem Volke. Gepriesen sei Gott! 
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Anmerkungen. 


(1) Vgl. 1 Makk. 5,54. Der Psalm ist Ende 164 gedichtet, einige 
Monate spiater als das Buch Obadja, und etwa ein Jahr spiter als Ps. 23; 
vgl. die Ubersetzung und Erklarung von Ps. 23 in dem Hefte Die 
Regenbogen-Bibel (Leipzig 1906) S. 26 und AJSL 21,134. Auch Ps. 60 
(ebenso Ps. 42. 48; siehe Anm. 23) entstand um diese Zeit; die feste 
Stadt in Ps. 60,11 ist Hebron, die damalige Hauptstadt der Edomiter, 
die Judas Makkabius nach seiner Riickkehr aus dem Ostjordanlande 
zerstorte; vgl. 1 Makk. 5,65. Ps. 68 ist weder vormakkabiisch (Reuss: 
220-170) noch nach der Zeit Judas Makkabéus’ (165-161) entstanden 
(Olshausen: unter Jonathan oder Simon; das wire 161-143 oder 143- 
135). Psalmen aus der Zeit Jonathans sind z. B. Ps. 1 und 45; aus 
der Zeit Simons stammt z. B. Ps. 118; vgl. AJSL 22, 145, Anm. 43. Die 
richtige Erklirung, dass Ps. 68 sich auf den Zug Judas Makkabéius’ ins 
Ostjordanland bezieht, hat J. G. Wetzstein in seiner Schrift Das ba- 
tandiische Giebelgebirge (Leipzig 1884) S. 26 gegeben. Dieselbe Auf- 
fassung hat Wellhausen in den Anmerkungen zur Ubersetzung der 
Psalmen in der Regenbogen-Bibel, S. 191, Z. 10 (lies 164 statt 167) 
vertreten; vgl. auch Wellhausens Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, Heft 6 
(Berlin 1899) S. 177. Wellhausen ist jedenfalls unabhingig von 
Wetzstein zu dieser Zeitbestimmung gelangt; denn sonst wiirde er 
Wetzstein erwahnt haben. 

(2) Vgl. Crit. Notes on Psalms (SBOT) S. 74, Z. 31. G eis rd réAos 
mag fiir die Ceremonie, religidse Feierlichkeit oder Festfeier bedeuten. 
Dazu stimmt T yAawd, zum Lobsingen; vgl. iuvéw Matth. 26, 30; 
Mark. 14,26. Hebr. ere mag durch tyrwdia wiedergegeben werden. 
Statt Migsig ware besser M379 zu punctiren, eine Form wie "7%, 


|) aw 


"312, 33, Sys. Statt oer Nah. 3, 17 dagegen ist D™q37 

7 aa a ed Jee a8 
Beschwo6rer (von assyr. nazaru, verfluchen = sade pons ) zu vocali- 
siren. 

(3) Das erste Halbzeilenpaar beruht auf dem beim Aufnehmen des 
alten Palladiums gesungenen Kriegsliedes Num. 10,35. 

(4) Nach Wiederherstellung des Heiligthums auf Zion im Dec. 165 
wollten die umwohnenden Heiden alle unter ihnen weilenden Juden 
(vgl. Anm. 7) vernichten; siehe Ob. 1; Jer. 49,14. Aber Judas Makka- 
bius zog mit 8000 Mann nach dem Ostjordanlande, und Simon mit 3000 
nach Galiliia. Sie kimpften siegreich gegen die Heiden und brachten 
ihre Glaubensgenossen mit Weib und Kind und ihrer ganzen Habe 
nach Jerusalem; vg]. 1 Makk. 5,1. 3. 7. 20. 21. 23. 28. 34. 35. 36. 43. 51; 
auch 3,9 und 6,53. 

(5) Dieses Verbum erheben, verherrlichen (vgl. O7255) haingt mit 
tn by yim , Wall, Damm ebenso zusammen wie assyr. 4NI, erheben, preisen 
mit. 23 vgl. AJSL 20,170 (Ex. 15,2 ist IN =assyr. undé’adaé-su 
zu lesen). 


(6) Lies mit Gratz PAD statt MID"; vgl. Ps. 18,11. 
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(7) Die unter den Heiden lebenden Juden; vgl. Ps. 94,6 und Anm. 
4; auch Jer. 49,11 und Jes. 54,4; 47,8.9. Das arabische io, el- 
&rmale bedeutet nicht nur die Wittwe, sondern auch die Armen und 
Verlassenen. Lat. viduus heisst nicht bloss verwittwet, sondern auch 
getrennt, einsam. Nissé armélatha (NMDZAN NW: verwittwete 
Weiber wird im Syrischen von Gemeinden ohne Seelenhirten gebraucht; 
vgl. franz. une église veuve. 

(8) Gott veranlasste die Makkabier in Jerusalem, ihre von den 
Heiden bedriingten Glaubensgenossen in Gilead und Galilia zu retten; 
die Kunde von ihrer Noth kam ihnen durch Jahve zu; vgl. Ob. 1; Jer. 
49, 14. 

(9) Auf dem Zuge Judas’ nach dem Ostjordanlande. 

(10) Die Gegend auf der Ostseite des Jordans, nérdlich von Todten 
Meere. Judas Makkabiius iiberschritt den Jordan bei einer der fiinf 
Furthen in der Nahe von Jericho und zog dann drei Tagereisen weit in 
die Wiiste; vgl. 1 Makk. 5,24. 28. 

(11) Dies ist ein Citat aus dem Deboraliede (Richt. 5,4). Auch das 
vorhergehende Halbzeilenpaar ist dem Anfang von Richt. 5,4 nachge- 
bildet. Vgl. Anm. 56, 57 und 69. 

(12) Als sie in der Wiiste waren, kam ein heftiges Gewitter mit 
starkem Regenguss. Vgl. Anm. 51. Die Lesung S°9"R (Jes. 45, 8) 
ist von Dr. Ember vorgeschlagen worden. 

(13) Wortlich thr Leben kehrte dadurch (immer) wieder zuriick ; Du 
stelltest (immer) wieder her durch Deine Giite den Elenden (wer sich 
elend fiihlte). Das Imperfectum ist hier der modus rei repetitae; vg. 
Ges.-Kautzsch, $107, e. Zu “21, wiederherstellen, restauriren 
vgl. 2 Chr. 35,20 und die versprengte Glosse [2°53 DD Nah. 2,4, die 
zum Anfang des vorhergehenden Verses gehért. Das Hiphi yor ist 
ziemlich gleichbedeutend mit dem Pile (J1> am Schlusse der vorherge- 
henden Zeile; vgl. Jes. 62,7 und 37D. Das Lehnwort joc (=assyr. 
muskénu) dagegen, das Koh. 4,13; 9,15 nicht arm an Giitern sondern 
von niedriger Herkunft (vgl. Haupt, Ecclesiastes, Baltimore 1905, S. 
36, Anm. 9) bedeutet, ist das Participium des Saphel des Intensivstammes 
von Soe nes sich demiithigen, unterwiirfig sein (vgl. x! yin. 


151). Ein Saphel dieses Stammes ist (Sw, sich niederlassen, 


spre 
wihrend assyr. so, machen ein Causativum von wee wy ist; siehe 
unten, 8.248. Andrerseits entspricht das ath. fef}#:; kuannana, richten 
dem syr. es, zurechtsetzen, ermahnen, tiberfiihren, verurtheilen. 

Nach 1 Makk. 5,54 brachten die Makkabiier nach der gliicklichen 
Riickkehr aus dem Ostjordanlande Dankopfer dar, weil keiner von ihnen 
gefallen war (67: ov« éxecer é& abrav ovbeis Ews Tod éxvorpéepar ev eipyvy). 

Statt 43 120" ta is a 130" er zu lesen; vgl. Richt. 


15,19: m=) Im mtr) a ro"; auch sa" "WES, Ps. 23,3 (AJSL 
21, 140, Anm. 11) und Dern 3°", Klagl. 1, 19. Das iiberlieferte 


— 


—_— 
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“mam ist ebenso fehlerhaft wie qnor: ss statt b>m5 in der vorherge- 
henden Zeile. Wahrscheinlich sind diese falschen Lesungen durch 
naw. in der letzten Halbzeile hervorgerufen worden; vgl. TMD A 
statt yp on, V. 25 und Twp =, V. 36 statt wp. . Derartige 
Gedankenlosigkeiten der Abschreiber finden sich 6fter: in der Glosse 
V. 16 z. B. ist fiir ra a thérichter Weise ebenfalls 7.3 gesetzt 
worden; in Nah. 1, ‘t finden wir zu Anfang der 5-Zeile wa bbya. statt 
Va 3N7; in) Nah. 2,3 ist 53" {D3 wegen des sieilicaiaidiag rl) 
=p" ebenfalls in 53540" TINS verschrieben worden; in Ps. 76, 11 finden 
wir DUN An, statt- BIN mWwZM, wegen des folgenden nom mNw 
(vgl. Dan. 8,19; 9,16; 11,36; 1 Makk. 1,64; 2,49; 3,8). 

Es ist nicht nothig, statt hebr. O° das aramiische (vgl. Anm. 46) 
NON einzusetzen, wenn auch RAYWM sowohl Leben wie lebendes Wesen 
bedeutet (vgl. Néldeke, Syr. Gr. § 76, B, Fussnote 2) sodass sich bei 
dieser Lesung die Wiedergabe in G& ra {6d cov noch leichter erklaren 
wiirde, G@ las 3M°", wie der iiberlieferte Text bietet. Noch weniger 
darf man mia als Femininum des arab. Ss haii, ovoxynvia fassen. 
Auch 2 § 23,13, B°N=" parva mm ponds mm (wo & Taypa TOV 
ddAodvAwv hat, &" ra Onpia tov ddAoguww, und die Parallelstelle in 1 Chr. 
11,15 mS) liegt dieses Wort nicht vor: entweder ist MIM (Sing. 
von Mam Num. 32,41; vgl. arab. ars hiwa’, Zelt, Plur. Koga! ahwiie) 
zu lesen oder MIE", Lager, was spiiter Lager, Niederlage eines Kauf- 
manns (vg. amerik. store = engl. shop) bedeutet. 

Im Arabischen heisst wel. hantit insbesondere Weinkneipe, 
ebenso wie das babylonische Lehnwort 5 Ls (vgl. Crit. Notes on Kings, 
SBOT, S. 117, Z. 28) im Arabischen urspriinglich speciell den Wein- 
hdndler bezeichnet; vg]. auch en kurbag (pers. xl kulbé) das 


Laden und Schenkbude, bedeutet, sowie Haupt, Biblische Liebeslieder 
(Leipzig 1907) S. 23, Anm.7 und AJSL 18, 212, Anm. 10. Im Englischen 
wird vaults, Gew6lbe von einem Orte, wo Bier und Wein verkauft wird, 
gebraucht, auch wenn er nicht gewélbt ist und iiber der Erde gelegen; 
vgl. auch die Miinchener Keller. Von diesem {5m kommt das deutsche 
Kneipe her; vgl. Lagarde, Mittheilungen, 2 (Gottingen 1887) 366. 
Friedrich Kluge in seinem Etymologischen Worterbuch der deutschen 
Sprache (1905) leitet Kneipe von dem niederlindischen knijp, Enge, 
Verlegenheit oder niederlindisch knip, Vogelfalle, Bordellab. Kneipe 
bedeutet auch (wie Bude) Studentenwohnung (vgl. engl. den = lair = 
Lager). Diese beiden Worter sind trotz Kluge natiirlich identisch, 
naimlich = lat. canaba (ital. canova). Auch cabin, cabinet und cabaret 
sind wohl nur Umstellungen und Entstellungen dieses alten Wortes. 

In 1S 18, 18 ist statt "= offenbar mit Klostermann "FN (vel. 
1S 20,29) zu lesen: "28 MTS TN “OS CSIN: "2; das zweite ° 


von "3" ist } zu lesen und mit dem falgeedin mss zu verbinden. 
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Klostermanns Lesung wird von Driver, Lohr, H. P. Smith, 
Budde, Nowack todtgeschwiegen; nur Schliégl], Die Biicher Samuels 
(Wien 1904) S. 128 hat sie angenommen. Mit dem Abfall des anlauten- 
den & in syr. NWN, Schwester usw (Néldeke, Syr. Gr. §32) und im 
Phonizischen (vgl. Schréder, Die phén. Sprache, Halle 1869, S. 87) 
hiingt dieses "=" statt ""™ kaum zusammen. Die Vermuthung de 
Goeje’s (in W. R. Smith’s Religion of the Semites, 1889, S. 256, 
Anm. 2; nicht abgedruckt in der neuen Ausgabe, 1894, S. 274) dass IN, 
Bruder mit mam, Zelte zusammenhingt, ist unmoglich; “NX hat ein 
o> und ran ein 3; arab. so haii, ovoxynvia haingt auch nicht mit 


=", lebend zusammen; der Stamm von "%, lebend ist > 
— + 
haiiua (siehe Crit. Notes on Daniel, SBOT, S. 28, Z. 17) wihrend 
der Stamm von fi Kyo} dagegen Ca hauaia ist; haii, lebend 
steht fiir haiu; haii, Zeltgenossenschaft fir haui, ebenso wie k«s> 
haiie, Schlange fiir [W™™ (leew) steht. Fiir den Zusammenhang des 
. as ‘ | Db 
Namens Lva (75™) mit diesem Worte siehe AJSL 15,209, unten. Die 

b] 

se ovoknvia heisst 
eigentlich Vereinigung, assyr. emtitu; die Schlange heisst \&s, weil 


Grundbedeutung des Stammes sp> ist sammeln; 
—_ 


sie sich zusammenrollt (engl. coils). Das Verbum so ist nicht 
denominativ; engl. coil ist aus lat. colligere entstanden, und sc 
bedeutet auch allgemein sich zusammenziehen (Qaas3l). Dass die 
Wurzel Po mit «© zusammenhingt (vgl. Crit. Notes on Proverbs, 
SBOT, S. 54, Z. 2) liisst sich nicht erweisen; unmdglich ist es aber 
nicht, vg]. BA 3, 580, 33; hebr. “Sp i> fir "AIT (vgl. "AdS2 Ke. 
AJSL 22, 259) und assyr. eldu (fiir eedu, hagdu; vgl. SFG 26, 3) 
= Vom = gles O82: statt MRL: (vgl. ASKT 68, 5). Auch im 
Arabischen finden wir z. B. ct qahiia (fir qahiua) keinen Appetit 
haben (slot I>} aleblt oY ot) neben »g? qahima (Sete As 
elebalt ). Im Assyrischen erscheint rly>, Zelt als emu=hamu (HW 
79") und wird im Sinne des hebr. rte gebraucht. 

(14) Der Makkabiéer unter Judas. Er zog mit 8000 Mann (vel. 
Anm. 4) nach dem Ostjordanlande, und als er die daselbst unter den 
Heiden wohnenden Juden befreit, hatte er eine rapeuBorH peydAn ohodpa 
(1 Makk. 5, 45). 

(15) Der noérdlichste (von Jerusalem am _ weitesten entfernteste) 
Theil des Ostjordanlandes, siidéstlich vom Hermon. Diese Landschaft 
entspricht ungefihr dem heutigen Hauran. Die Hauptstadt war 
Bosra (1 Makk, 5, 26). 

(16) Nach Jerusalem. 

(17) Aus der gréssten Noth; vgl. Jon. 2,4; Ps. 42,7; 69,1. 2; 124, 
4.5; 180,1. Siehe unten, S. 248 und 258. 

(18) Die Anfiihrer der Heiden im Ostjordanlande, insbesondere 
Timotheus; vg]. 1 Makk. 5,40. 11. 34. 37; siehe auch 3,7; 2,48. 





eee 
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(19) Wortlich die zu Hause weilt, d. h. (collectiv) die zu Hause 
weilen (vgl. 2 Makk. 8,28. 30) insbesondere die Frauen und Mddchen; 
vgl. oixovpds (Eurip. Hec. 1277) und Davids Klagelied tiber Saul und 
Jonathan (2 S 1, 24): 

Ihr Madchen Israels weinet um Saul, 

Der in Scharlach euch kleidete, mit késtlichen Zierrathen, 

Der Goldschmuck heimbrachte zu eurer Gewandung. 
Siehe JHUC, Nr. 163, S. 55°; vgl. AJSL 4,68 und die Ubersetzung und 
Erklirung in dem Heft Die Regenbogen-Bibel (Leipzig 1906) S. 23. 

Die Halbzeile bedeutet nicht die Hausfrau vertheilt die Beute, 
sondern die zu Hause Weilenden nehmen Theil an der Beute, erhalten 
(reiche) Beuteantheile. Das denominative pon bedeutet hier nicht 
vertheilen, sondern theiInehmen. Shakespeare braucht home-keeping, 
auch (Cor. i, 3) housekeepers fiir stay-at-home, homestayers. Well- 
hausen bezieht den Ausdruck die zu Hause weilt ebenso wie Taube 
auf das ganze Volk der Juden. Der feminine Singular ist collectiv wie 

Ssvr=p aw, oder ma=O0%3 &c. Vegi. auch 1S 30, 24. 

(20) Judia; vgl. Ps. 74,19: deine Turteltaube. Duhm meint, 
dass diese Taubenfedern den Helmschmuck der vornehmsten Gegner 
bildeten. Sie waren mit Edelsteinen (Duhm setzt hinzu: es wird wohl 
meist Glasfluss gewesen sein) besetzt, die sich auf den dunklen Tau- 
benfliigeln ausnahmen wie Schnee, den man zwischen den Baumen 
des dunklen Zalmon (bei Sichem) hervorschimmern sieht. Biaithgen 
bemerkt dazu mit Recht: Hin reizendes Idyll, die Fliigel der sanften 
Taube mit Similidiamanten auf dem Scheitel der trotzigen Heerfiihrer. 
Wie wiirde sich der selige Reuss tiber dies Beispiel exegetischer Kunst 
gefreut haben. Der selige Bathgen wiirde dem seligen Reuss wohl 
nicht minder Freude bereitet haben. 

(21) Judas Makkabaus brachte reiche Beute von den eroberten trans- 
jordanischen Stidten nach Jerusalem; siehe 1 Makk. 5, 28. 35. 51; vgl. 
auch 4, 32. 

(22) Der Dichter denkt wohl an den Hermon im Norden von Basan, 
dessen noérdlicher und siidlicher Gipfel ungeféhr 2759 m hoch sind, 
wihrend der westliche etwa 30 m niedriger ist. Der Hermon war fiir 
die Heiden ein heiliger Berg wie der Zionshiigel fiir die Juden; es 
scheint auch ein Tempel auf dem Hermon gestanden zu haben. In 
Sach. 4,7 bezeichnet der grosse Berg das Perserreich, wihrend in dem 
(Serubbabels Erhebung verherrlichenden) Ps. 110 der Perserkénig 
Haupt tiber ein grosses Land (vgl. assyr. qaqqaru rapastu in den 
Achimeniden-Inschriften) genannt wird; vgl. Anm. 33. Hier bezeichnet 
Gipfel das miichtige Seleucidenreich und die mit ihm verbundenen 
heidnischen Volker. Der babylonische Bel, der Herr des Himmels- 
berges wird grosser Berg (assyr. Sadti rabfii) und Herr der Lander 
(bél matati) genannt (KAT*, 355). Zimmern (KAT*, 358) ist geneigt, 
das biblische “ID, das wir in Glosse x finden, mit assyr. Sadfi zusam- 
menzustellen. Delitzsch (HW 643’) nimmt sadfi in Sadf rabfi als 
ein besonderes Wort fiir Gebieter. Wetzstein, Das batan. Giebelge- 
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birge, S. 23 halt das syrisch-arabische wy gabaltin fir eine 
Enstellung von 73235 und meint, dass sich der Ausdruck D525 nicht 
auf die Gipfel des Hermon, sondern auf die zugespitzten Kraterwinde 
des Basan-, d. h. des Hauréngebirges beziehe. 

Das Nachstellen oder Auflauern der hohen Gipfel um den kleinen 
Zionshiigel zu iiberwiltigen bezieht sich auf die Versuche de: Syrer 
und der anderen heidnischen Vélkerschaften (1 Makk. 5,1) das kleine 
Judenvolk zu vernichten. Das Verbum bedeutet nicht scheel anblicken 
(das ware nicht gefihrlich gewesen) sondern wie das entsprechende 
arabische wo, rdeada (das ebenfalls mit dem Accusativ construirt 
wird) auflauern, insbesondere wie ein Léwe (arab. One) racid, Xe) 
racid) im Hinterhalt liegen um die Beute zu tiberfallen; vgl. 1 Makk. 
1,36; 4,2; 5,4; auch 2,32; 3,10. 15. 35.39; 4,28; 5,1.3.9. Lowen sehen 
ihre Beute nicht scheel an. 

(23) Der Zion ist nur ein kleiner Berg ("3°Z"3 "JG Ps. 42,7; das 


prifigirte "3 in "7"2 ist dittographirt). Ps. 42 (und 43) bezieht sich 


ebenfalls auf die Uberfiihrung der Juden im Ostjordanlande nach 
Jerusalem. Zu 7™25t8 Ps. 42, 7 vgl. Ps. 137, 6 (siehe S. 240, am Ende). 


Fiir oo" y NS lies TY "297. 


(24) Wortlich Reiter der Hasser (vgl. V. 2) ihre Zehntanusende 
Gottes Tausende haben diber sie (oder trotz thnen) die Oberhand 
behalten (vgl. auch 1 S 18,7; 21,11; 29,5). Vor 3 ist [7235 einzu- 
setzen; dann ist auch das itiberlieferte Raphé des 3 erklart (vgl. N61- 
deke, Syr. Gramm. §94, C). Wir kénnten etwa sagen: Gottes Regi- 
menter haben die feindlichen Divisionen geschlagen. Judas’ Heer war 
so klein, dass er keine Divisionsgenerale hatte, sondern nur Regiments- 
kommandeure (Chiliarchen; vel. 1 Makk. 8,55). Nach 2 Makk. 8, 
9.16.22 hatte Nikanor 20,000 (2 x 10,000, p°N=") und Makkabiius 
nur 6000, die er in vier Abtheilungen von je 1500 Mann unter dem 
Befehl seiner Briider Simon, Joseph und Jonathan theilte; die erste 
Abtheilung befehligte er selbst. Das Wort fiir Tausende bezeichnet 
auch Tausendschaften oder Stammabtheilungen, Geschlechter, Clans. 
Da Judas aber mit 8000 Mann nach dem Ostjordanlande zog, so kénnen 


wir die Ubersetzung Tausende beibehalten. Diesen paar Tausend 
standen jedenfalls viele Zehntausende (vgl. 2 Makk. 11,4: redpevwpevos 


Tails pupidow tov mel@v Kai Tails xiAuaow Tov imréewv) gegeniiber. Nach 
1 Makk. 5,34 fielen von den Feinden am ersten Tage 8000 Mann; in 
V. 38 wird das heidnische Heer eine dvvays odd} odddpa genannt. 
Bei Bethsura hatte Judas Makkabaus nur 10,000 Mann (vgl. Anm. 69) 
‘ond die Syrer 65,000 zihlten: 60,000 zu Fuss und 5000 Reiter; vgl. 
“ 28.29. Die Reiter der Feinde werden in den Makkabiier- 
‘ besonders hervorgehoben; vgl. 2 Makk. 10, 24; 11,2. 11; 

*- 15,20; 1 Makk. 4,7. 31; auch 1,17; 3,39. 
‘en des Ostjordanlandes. Die neutestamentliche 

Kph. 4,8 ist demnach sehr frei. 
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(26) Wortlich Du fiihrtest Kriegsgefangene in Kriegsgefangen- 
schaft. Dies bezieht sich aber nicht auf Kriegsgefangene von den 
Heiden, sondern auf die den Heiden entrissenen Glaubensgenossen. 
Manche von diesen Juden waren wohl lieber unter den Heiden wohnen 
geblieben (vgl. Anm. 61.63) ebenso wie nach der Eroberung Babylons 
durch Cyrus im Jahre 538 nur verhiltnissmassig wenige Juden von der 
Erlaubniss Gebrauch machten, nach Jerusalem zuriickzukehren. Zio- 
nisten finden sich hauptsichlich unter den aérmeren Juden; die grossen 
Bankiers und captains of industry stehen der Bewegung weniger enthu- 
siastisch gegeniiber. Josephus (Ant. XI, 1,3) sagt von den Juden zur 
Zeit der Eroberung Babylons durch Cyrus: zodAoi .. . . Karéueway év 
TH BaBvAdu Ta KTypata Katadureiv ov Oédovres. Manche der von Judas 
Makkabaus befreiten Glaubensgenossen mussten mehr oder weniger 
zwangsweise (wie Kriegsgefangene) nach Jerusalem gefiihrt werden. 

(27) Wahrend sonst besiegte Feinde in Kriegsgefangenschaft und 
Sklaverei geriethen (vgl. 1 Makk. 3, 41) war hier die Siegesbeute die 
Heimfiihrung der Glaubensgenossen. Die Heiden mussten sie ziehen 
lassen; das war ein Theil des Tributes, den sie zahlen mussten. Die 
assyrischen Konige nennen weggefithrte Kriegsgefangene nise xubut 
qasti’a, Menschen, die Beute meines Bogens (HW 269°); wir wiirden 
sagen meines Schwerts. Hebr. MSM (freigeschenke, nicht Tribut 
sagt Goethe, Faust, 9009) ist nur ein euphemistischer Ausdruck fiir 
geforderte Abgaben; das entsprechende assyr. maédattu (fiir man- 
dantu) ist das gewohnliche Wort fiir Tribut; vgl. auch 73% Richt. 
8, 15; 2 K 17,3. Man kénnte nach Ob. 2 wo 6523 Glosse zu O N32 
(so ist nach Jer. 49, 15 statt 3N%Q zu lesen) auch iibersetzen: von 
(wortlich unter) den Vélkern nahmst du Tribut (vgl. Anm. 21) aber 
das empfiehlt sich weniger, Schon J. D. Michaelis (1782) erklirte 
richtig: Buchstdblich: du hast Geschenke bekommen, die in Menschen 
bestehen. 

(28) Oder Eingeschlossene; vgl. cvveAnppevan 1 Makk. 5, 26. 27. 

(29) Eigentlich in reine (koschere) Verhdltnisse. Unter den Heiden 
kamen die Juden mit allerlei Unreinem ("7X [37) in Beriihrung. ©, 
eiOvrns, eigentlich Geradheit, also im Wesentlichen = ripts; vgl. Anm. 
55; die Ubersetzungen dvdpeca und éxddvors sind lediglich gerathen. 

(30) Vel. Anm. 52 und 1 Makk. 3, 19. 22.53; 4,11; 2 Makk. 8, 24; 10, 
30.38; 11,8. 13; 12, 15.28.36; 13, 14.17; 15,7.8.21. Zudem Ausdruck 
i ae wb CET" vgl. griech. dvaupeta Gar vixnv und vixndopos, lat. repor- 
tare vie foriam oder triumphum, franz. remporter la victoire; engl. to 
carry off a prize, to carry a fortress, to carry the day. Ebenso sagt 
man im Syrischen: NAI5T Spw oder xb-5> pv. 

(31) Wortlich: Er hat Auswege fiir den Tod. 

(82) Intensivplural; vg]. Anm. 37 und AJSL 21, 216. Der Erzfeind 
ist Antiochus Epiphanes. 

(33) Todtlich; vgl. Anm.65. Ebenso finden wir in dem (Serubbabels 
Erhebung gegen den persischen Grosskénig feiernden) Psalm 110: 
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. 
am meeq see ~ aa eee 
wavs Yl Na TEN ors =T8 
! 
om ae ane ry i sem he mee nee =——s eee 
BN ad NS si ‘des wen ye 
1 ! 1 ' 1 
Der Herr am Tag seines Zorns wird Koénige treffen; 
Eines grossen Landes Haupt wird er treffen, mit Leichen es fiillend. 


Koénige ist Intensivplural fiir Grosskénig; auch das Haupt diber ein 
grosses Land (in den Achimeniden-Inschriften: Sar qaqqari rapasti; 
vgl. Anm. 22) ist der Perserkonig; 73" $y und p52 sind Glossen. 
Die Schlusszeile habe ich JHUC, Nr. 114, 8S. 110 erklirt. Das Metrum 
ist 3+2 wie in Ps. 23 (AJSL 21, 136; vgl. ibid. 217). 

(34) Eigentlich des in seinen Verschuldungen Wandelden. 

(35) Die dein Land auskundschaften (Q7555=pD°53°%) d. h. die Auf- 
passer und Spione des Syrerkénigs, die auf Ubertreter der kéniglichen 
Edicte fahnden; vgl. 1 Makk. 1, 51. 56; 3,48; auch 4, 2 und 2 Makk. 6, 
11. Wie wir hier O°%555 fiir D°53°% finden, so lesen wir andrerseits 


Ps. 76 S907"3 777% statt S "O57, Raubmorder, mérderische 


in St a ele 
Raubthiere, das sind die Syrer; siehe Anm. 22 zu meinem Aufsatz Eine 
alttestamentliche Festliturgie fiir den Nikanortag (d. i. das Buch 
Nahum) in ZDMG 61. 

(36) Die Meute der syrischen Hiischer und Schergen (vgl. z. B. 1 
Makk. 2,32). Wortlich damit du ausschneidest (erginze PASH) die 
Zunge deiner Hunde, da. h. die dich wie Hunde hetzen; vgl. Ps. 22, 
17. 21, wo V. 17 mit V. 14 vereinigt werden muss: 


174,142 Denne HundeS umringen mich, ihr Gebiss wider mich sie fletschen, 
17.14” In Hand und Fuss es mir grabend wie ein reissender, briillender Leu. 


(a) es umgeben mich (8) eine Rotte Ubelthater 


Diese Zeilen gehéren zwischen V. 13 und V. 15, und V. 10. 11 zwischen 
V.4und 5. Siehe JHUC, Nr. 163, 8S. 56, Anm. 17. Vgl. Anm. 45 unten, 
Im Englischen bedeutet das denominative Verbum to hound: hetzen, 
verfolgen, aufspiiren; Detectives werden sleuths genannt. Fir das 
Abschneiden der Zunge vgl. 2 Makk. 7, 3; 15, 33; auch Ps. 12, 4 (wo 
mn7> nicht vertilgen bedeutet. Im Assyrischen wird das Piel von A™5 
(HW 357) vom Abschneiden der Hand gebraucht; fiir das Abschneiden 
der Zunge finden wir Salaqu: lisansSunu aSluq; vgl. AJSL 3, 110, 
wo auch das von Fleischer bezweifelte talmudische pow, seciren 
(Bechor. 458) besprochen ist. Fir die beiden Bedeutungen von php, 
zerschneiden und sieden siehe Crit. Notes on Numbers (SBOT) S. 50, 
Z. 5. Die Lesung WM 7=M hat Dr. Ember vorgeschlagen; ich wollte 
anfanglich “pon lesen. Im Syrischen wire “py vom Ausreissen eines 
Zahnes (auch vom Auge) gebraucht. 

(87) Intensivplural; vgl. Anm. 32. 33. 40. 41. 

(38) Gott ist Israels Konig (vgl. Ps. 44, 15; 74, 12) nicht Antiochus 
Epiphanes und seine Nachfolger. 

(39) Handpauken, Tambourins; vgl. Ex. 15, 20 und den Anhang 
iiber die Musik der alten Hebrier in der Ubersetzung der Psalmen (in 


der Regenbogen-Bibel) S. 232. 
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(40) Wortlich: Preist in einer grossen Gemeinde (Intensivplural; 
vgl. Anm. 32). 

(41) Lies 5°58 (Intensivplural) und “p72; vel. Jer. 2, 13; 17, 13; 
Ps. 36, 10; Prov. 14, 27; auch Jes. 44, 3 und Joh. 4, 14; 7, 38. 

Zu p= “"p’a siehe Crit. Notes on Proverbs (SBOT) S. 36, Z. 31. 
Nach der sehr dankenswerthen Abhandlung von Ed. Meyer iiber 
Sumerier und Semiten in Babylonien (Berlin 1906) S. 112 ist die Vor- 
stellung vom Lebenswasser (und Lebenskraut) nicht sumerisch, sondern 
stammt aus der semitischen Mythologie. Meyers Scheidung der 
sumerischen und semitischen Elemente in der babylonischen Religion 
ist natirlich nur ein interessanter Versuch, der im Einzelnen auf Sicher- 
heit keinen Anspruch erhebt. Es geniigt einstweilen, dass Meyer die 
Existenz eines von den Semiten in Nordbabylonien (sowohl ihrem physi- 
schen Typus nach wie in der Sprache) durchaus verschiedenen sumeri- 
schen Volksstammes in Siidbabylonien (etwa von 3200 an bis 2000) als 
erwiesen annimmt, Daran wird auch die neueste correspondance sumé- 
rologique zwischen Briinnow und Halévy nicht viel andern. 

Das Wort "40%, Born hingt mit dem denominativen Verbum \p, 


I- =’ 
hervorquellen zusammen, das wir in Jer. 6, 7 finden, wo es von der Stadt 
Jerusalem heisst: IDS a ST Po r= mas a | ~prs 
B = f 
Wie ein Born sein Wasser aussprudelt, sprudelt sie aus ihre Bosheit. 


Luther iibersetzte: Denn gleichwie ein Born sein Wasser quillet, also 
quillet auch ihre Bosheit; das erste quillet ist hier transitiv = hervor- 
quellen lasst. Die Auffassung Luthers, die wir auch in der englischen 
Bibel und bei J. D. Michaelis (1778) finden, ist von Duhm in seiner 
metrischen Ubersetzung des Buches Jeremia (Tiibingen 1903) mit Recht 
beibehalten worden, ebenso von Erbt, Jeremia und seine Zeit (Géttin- 
gen 1902) S. 243. Auch Hugo Grotius (1644) erklarte richtig: Sicut 
putei aqua scaturit, sic scaturit illorum malitia. Die Ubersetzungen 
Giesebrechts (1894) und Cornills (1905) sind verfehlt. Statt pat 
(von “"p) ist mp j (von “p) zu punctiren, und statt 943 ist nicht mit 
dem Qeré "2 zu lessen, sondern v= “NS, Was "N'5 zu lesen ist; siehe 
Crit. Notes on Kings (SBOT) S. 274, Z.19. Vgl. auch Amos 5, 24. 

Das Verbum “3p, quellen ist bisher auch in Jes. 51, 1 verkannt wor- 
den, wo Sara der Brunnenschacht (hebr. maqqévth cage genannt 
wird, dem Israel entsprungen; vgl. [7572 (Ez. 16,3; 21, 35; 29, 14) 
Ursprung, eigentlich Quelle, irene, von “5, graben, wovon auch 
"=n5 in Ps. 22,17 abzuleiten ist; siehe oben, Anm. 36. Statt orp? 


ist orp: zu punctiren; auch im Arabischen wiirde die entsprechende 


Form 15s *ngartum mit kurzem a lauten. Es ist nicht néthig, 


pm 3 zu lesen; auch pmb: Gen. 17, 11 ist von dem denominativen 


Verbum 549 (AJSL 22, 250, unten) abzuleiten, nicht von 55:3; ebenso 
ISE2, Gen. 9,19, nicht von Vxe, sondern von dem Stamme 4745, den 


Tr: 
wir in der ersten Halbzeile unsres Psalms haben. Hebr. naps; Schacht 
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kommt von demselben Stamme wie FJEP3, weiblich; vg]. Haupt, Bibli- 
sche Liebeslieder (Leipzig 1907) Anm. 35 zu VIII. Das _ hinter napa 
stehende "43 ist eine Glosse ($ hat nur 373 FM PIMN7 ND554) aber 
dieser erklarende Zusatz ist richtig: von einem Steinbruch ist nicht die 
Rede; noch weniger liegt eine Anspielung an die Machpelahéhle in 
Hebron vor; héchstens kann man sagen, dass sich die zweite Halbzeile 
auf den Brunneninhalt (die Wasserquelle) bezieht, die erste Halbzeile 
dagegen auf die Fassung der Quelle. Reuss, A7 2 (Braunschweig 
1892) S. 504, Anm. 4 sagt: Die Vergleichung der Stammeltern mit einer 
Steingrube, aus welcher die Materialien zu einem Bau gebrochen werden, 
kommt nur hier vor; sonst ist vor einer Quelle die Rede. Abraham 
heisst hier der Block (von "33, bilden, formen) aus dem Israel gehauen ; 
wir wiirden sagen das Holz, aus dem die Israeliten geschnitzt sind. 
Jeder Israelit ist a chip of the old block, sie sind children of the stock of 
Abraham; vgl. das deutsche Stamm, und der Apfel fallt nicht weit vom 


Stamme. Es ist zu lesen: 


=_ === 2 ng 5 ole mmo dy = — 
Ci. Dap oN) DMaxsn o) ari 
Schaut auf den Block, woraus ihr gehauen, den lace, dem ihr entsprungen! 


2 


Die Construction ist nach Ges.-Kautzseh §117, bh (vgl. $155, k) zu 
erkliren; vgl. auch Wright-de Goeje 2, 52. Fir "3"%3=assyr. 
mami siehe Crit. Notes on Isaiah (SBOT) S. 157, Z. 11. 

Die Grundbedeutung von "4p%2 ist Grube, Aushéhlung; auch lat. 
puteus (das dem engl. pit, deutsch. Pfiitze entspricht) heisst urspriing- 
lich nur Grube; vgl.assyr. baru (HW 164) Grube, Brunnen; gubbéani 
(HW 193)=p755. Das Wort “"pia bezeichnet insbesondere den Ort wo 
man bei Grabungen auf Wasser stésst. Dieses aufgegrabene Wasser 
heisst im Arabischen KAA el-nabte, von bo = ee wovon hebr. 


yas, assyr. namba’u, Brunnen. Der Name der Tanah (Luis, 


bus, blast) kénnte demnach Brunnengrdber (cf. Sporxoréw) bedeuten 
(kw ft el I>) Ai La!) vel. aber AJSL 20, 152, unten. 


Das Verbum “5p, quellen ist denominativ; ebenso “"p, kiihl sein, 


eigentlich (kiihl) wie ein Brunnen sein. Im Talmud bedeutet “p nicht 
bloss kalt sondern auch Quell ("DF =ND). Die Wurzel (vgl. AJSL 22, 


\- ‘ 


257) “p, die mit 5 und "5 1 ( >) verwandt ist, ebenso wie die Wurzel 


r 
graben, aushdhlen (xothaivn). Siehe unten, S. 241. 

(42) Vgl. Anm. 68 und Ps. 118, 22 (ein Triumphlied auf den Fall der 
Akra im Mai 142; siehe Anm. 1). Benjamin bezeichnet das Gebiet von 
Jerusalem; vgl. Deut. 33,12; Jos. 18, 28; Richt. 1, 21. Am Schlusse 
des Buches Obadja ist Jerusalem (V. 20) und Benjamin (V. 19) eine 
versprengte Glosse zu Zionsberg (V. 21). 

(43) Die Fiihrer der Makkabier, Judas, Jonathan, Simon usw. 


VP: schneiden mit VR (ya) und C5 zussammenhingt, bedeutet 
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(44) Lies O°O53; sie werden nicht mehr getrieben, jetzt treiben sie, 
vgl. Ob. 17; sie zahlen keinen Tribut mehr, sondern legen Tribut auf. 
G hat Hyepoves attOv = pom ws5; J duces eorum; $ r eet opis) : 

(45) Die tibermiithigen Heiden; vgl. die Stiere Basans (Ps. 22, 13) 
und oben Anm. 36. In Ps. 76,6 werden Nikanor und seine Genossen 
s5--""an (vel. Jes. 46, 12) genannt, d. h. érepjpavor; vgl. 1 Makk. 1, 21; 
2,47; 2 Makk. 5, 17. 21 sowie Dan. 7, 8. 11. 20. 25; 11, 36. Der Dichter 
denkt bei O°°"3N vielleicht auch an die Elephanten in den syrischen 
Heeren; vgl. 1 Makk. 3, 34; 2 Makk. 11, 4; 18, 2.15; 15, 20. Die Rémer 
nannten die Elephanten, die sie zuerst in Lucanien zu Gesicht bekamen. 
lucanische Ochsen (lat. bos Luca). Die Wildheit dieser Thiere wird 
2 Makk. 15, 21 (trav Onpiwv dypidrnta) und 2 Makk. 11, 9 (Gjpas 8& rods 
dypwwtarovs) besonders hervorgehoben. Fiir Ps. '76 siehe meine oben am 
Schluss von Anm. 35 citirten Bemerkungen in ZDMG 61. 

(46) Die abtriinnigen Juden, die sich dem griechischen Wesen zuge- 
wandt haben; vgl. 1 Makk. 1, 11. 15. 43.52. Statt raeeé kasf sprich 
ro¢cé kissaif, die an dem Schandwesen (dem heidnischen Treiben) 
Freude haben; 395 ist ein aramiaisches Wort fiir aicyvvy (hebr. A153) = 
Gotze, Gotzendienst ; 275 (Ps. 62, 5) ware schwerlich zu [C5 entstellt 
worden. Fiir aicytvn vgl. Crit. Notes on Kings (SBOT) 8S. 179, Z. 21; 
S. 294, Z. 28. Auch CE nn, zertritt (vgl. syr. 49 ptos75 OSs, arab. 
Unt) = ley 455) ist mehr aramiéisch als hebriisch; die echt hebr. 
Form wire C2"ny4; fiir 2=5 vel. oda =vdp =assyr. balatu, leben. 

(47) Wortlich: von Agypten bringen sie (1°MN") fette (Geschenke) ; 
vgl. das homerische Aurapés, z. B. Il. 9, 156.298: | 


9 fe , ‘ a , 
OL KE € dwrivyce Gedov &s Tisnoovew 
aa ee , , , , 
kal ot td oxyTTpw ATapds TeA€ovor Oemoras. 


Auch im Deutschen spricht man nicht bloss von einem fetten Bissen, 


fetten Pfriinden, fetten Processen, sondern auch von einer fetten Erb- 


schaft, Mitgift oder Beute, lat. praeda opima; vgl. franz. récompenser 
grassement, Im Englischen spricht man von fat jobs, und was die deut- 
schen Setzer Speck nennen, bezeichnet man als fat work. Die iberlie- 
ferte Lesart D'V5™ ist in OD 2w2 zu dndern, wenn auch im Arabi- 


schen aaa (Inf. ene ) fett werden (nach vorheriger Abmagerung, 
Jie Ax hist) bedeutet. Dieses hava ist nur eine Umstellung von 
hal Sahuma, fett sein, wovon a Sahm, Fett und was Sahim 
(oder rw muShim) fett. Es ware ja leicht, Q°D2i27 mit yp zu lesen, 


oder O°; aber DD oder OD w72 (Neh. 8, 10) ist wahrschein- 


w/a! ibe 3 2 mt Ne 


licher. 

Der jiidische Tempel zu Leontopolis in Agypten wurde erst einige 
Jahre spiter (nach dem Tode des Judas Makkabaéus) etwa um 160 
gegriindet. Auch dann sandten die Agypter Gaben nach Jerusalem (vgl. 
Schiirer, GJV 3, 100). So lange der Tempel in Jerusalem entweiht war 
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Dec. 168—Dec. 165) konnte man keine Weihgeschenke schicken. Die 
falsche Lesart B°Dzm ist vielleicht durch den Namen der Hasmonier 
(DR. ) beeinflusst worden. 

(48) Wortlich Kusch bringt eilig (1S 17,17; 2 Chr. 35, 13) seine 
Kostbarkeiten oder késtlichen Gaben (3°3372= "D752 ) d. h. selbst 
die im entferntesten Siidende des agyptischen Reiches, in Athiopien, wohn- 
enden Juden beeilen sich, Geschenke fiir das neugeweihte Heiligthum 
in Jerusalem zu schicken. Judas Makkabius’ Ruhm drang bis an die 
Enden der Erde (1 Makk. 3, 9. 26). Vgl. auch ZA 20, 130. 

(49) Auch die Heidenlinder miissen Jahves Uberlegenheit anerken- 
nen; vg). 1 Makk. 3, 26; 4, 11. 

(50) Dem uranfinglichen obersten Himmel; vgl. Deut. 10, 14; 1 
K 8, 27. 

(51) Jahve offenbart sich im Gewitter; vgl. V. 9. 

(52) Gottes Hilfe hat uns in den Stand gesetzt, unsere Feinde zu 
iiberwinden; vgl. Anm. 30. 

(53) Diese Glosse beruht auf Num. 10, 35, ist aber auch dort, wie das 
Metrum zeigt, ein Zusatz; vgl. Anm. 56. 

(54) Die Griechen und Griechenfreunde; vgl. 1 Makk. 2, 44; 3,5.6.8 
und AJSL 19, 139, Anm. 32. 

(55) Die rechtgliubigen Juden; vgl. 1 Makk. 2, 42 und AJSL 19, 
141, Anm. 43, sowie Haupt, Ecclesiastes (Baltimore 1905) S. 35, 
Anm. 1. 

(56) Diese beiden Glossen sind ein Citat aus Richt. 5,5 mit Anderung 
von Jahve in Gott. In Ps. 42-83 ist Jahve fast durchweg in Gott gein- 
dert worden; vgl. Bathgen, Psalmen (1904) S. xvii. Die Worte das ist 
der Sinai sind schon Glosse im Deboraliede; vgl. Anm. 53. 

(57) Die Steine, auf die der Kochkessel gestellt wird, nicht bei den 
Viehheerden oder Viehhiirden; vgl. W. Robertson Smith, The 
Religion of the Semites (London 1894) S. 377 und Crit. Notes on Kings 
(SBOT) S. 294, Z. 28; fiir die angebliche Dualform siehe daselbst, S. 206, 
Z. 34 und 8. 270, Anm. *. Diese Glosse beruht auf Richt. 5,16. Nach 
dem conditionalen Vordersatz ist eine Verwiinschung zu erginzen; vel. 
AJSL 19, 13; auch Mark Twain, The Adventures of Huckelberry 
Finn, vol. 2, chapter 2 (S. 29 der Tauchnitz’ schen Ausgabe): If they 
war'nt the beatenest lot, them two frauds, that I ever struck! 

(58) Wortlich damit, nimlich Silber und Gold. Wir sagen gewohn- 
lich es regnete Gold und Silber, nicht es schneite mit Gold und Silber 
(vgl. Ges.-Kautzsch, §119,q). Wir finden aber auch: Wenn’s gleich 
eitel Bischéfe schneite; vgl. auch einen Hagel von Pfeilen usw. Schnee 


bezeichnet hier die Massenhaftigkeit wie Thau in 2S 17,12. Fir die 
Femininform beim unpersénlichen Verbum vgl. Ges.-Kautzsch, 
§ 144, c. 

(59) Zalmon =*AodApavos (Ptol. 5, 15) d. i. das Haurdngebirge, jetzt 
auch Drusengebirge genannt. Asalmanos (Var. Alsalamos und Alsa- 
damos mit A fur A) bedeutet schwarzer Berg; vgl. Wetzstein, Das 
batan. Giebelgebirge (Leipzig 1884) S. 18. 
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(60) Vgl. Anm. 56. 

(61) Einige Juden weigerten sich wohl, Gilead und Galilia auf 
Judas’ und Simons Geheiss zu verlassen und nach Jerusalem iiberzu- 
siedeln; vgl. Anm. 26 und 63. 

(62) Hebr. SRY =o mn Jer. 17,6. Diese wellige, mit scharf- 
kantigen Lavasteinen bedeckte Ebene unwirthlichster Art heisst heut- 
zutage Harra; vgl. Bedekers Paldstina und Syrien (1904) S. 137. 

(63) Wer von den unter den Heiden lebenden Juden nicht Lust hatte, 
nach Jerusalem tiberzusiedeln, wurde zwangsweise dahin mitgefihrt; 
vgl. Anm. 61. Fir die Construction von 43 mit dem Accusativ vgl. 
™45 und Crit. Notes on Proverbs (SBOT) S. 41, Z.19. Fir das priifigirte 
Sin ‘Y2ow siehe ibid. S. 52, Z. 11; vgl. Ges.-Kautzsch”, S. 351, 
Fussnote 1; auch JBL 19, 77, Z. 4 von unten. 

(64) Die Miinzen mit dem Kopfe Antiochus Epiphanes’ (vg]l.Guthes 
Bibelworterbuch, Abbildung 120 und 179) zeigen einen ziemlich vollen 
Haarwuchs, wenn auch nicht so buschig wie der Kopf Alexanders des 
Grossen (bei Guthe Abbildung 10 und 119). Die Ubersetzung struppig 
(engl. shaggy, bristly, frowzy) ist ungerechtfertigt; Kamphausens 
Lockenkopf ist deshalb immer noch besser als Reuss’ struppiger 
Schidel. Im Assyrischen ist gaqqadu= "psp neben réSu= ZN" ein 
gewohnliches Wort fiir Kopf (nicht Schddel oder Scheitel). 

(65) Tédtlich. Shakespeare sagt (Hamlet, v, 2) to strike bloodily ; 
vel. sich blutig rachen, blutige Rache nehmen, usw. 

(66) Von den Syrern. 

(67) Von Antiochus Epiphanes; vgl. of zapa rot BaciAéws (of katavay- 
Kalovtes THv arootaciav) 1 Makk. 2,15. 17; auch rov avdpa rod Bactréws Tov 
avaykalovra Over ibid. V. 25. 

(68) Das Gebiet von Benjamin war nicht gross. Benjamin war der 
kleinste Stamm; vgl. 1 S 9, 21; auch Micha 5, 2; Matth. 2, 6 und 
Anm. 42. 

(69) Der Sinn dieser Glosse ist wohl, dass diese Fiirsten Judas (vg. 
Anm. 43) so heldenmiithig sind wie Sebulon und Naphtali, deren hervor- 
ragende Tapferkeit im Deboraliede (Richt. 5, 18; vgl. Anm. 11) gepriesen 
wird. Nach Richt. 4, 6 befreite Barak Israel von dem Joche der Kanaa- 
niter mit 10,000 Mann aus den Stiimmen Sebulon und Naphtali. Diese 
10,000 Helden der Vorzeit erinnerten den Glossator vielleicht an die 
10,000 Mann, mit denen Judas Makkabiius das grosse Syrerheer unter 
Lysias bei Bethsura besiegte (1 Makk. 4, 29). Eine Anspielung auf 
Galilda (vgl. Jes. 8, 23; Matth. 4, 15 und oben, Anm. 4) liegt hier 
nicht vor, 

(70) Wildschweine, das sind die Syrer; vgl. Ps. 80, 14 und J. D. 
Michaelis, Neue oriental. Bibliothek, 2,25; auch das in Hommels 
Geschichte Babyloniens und Assyriens (Berlin 1885) S. 193 abgebildete 
assyrische Relief eine Wildsau (Bache) mit ihren Jungen (Frischlingen) 
im Rohricht darstellend und 1 Makk. 1, 47. 

(71) Vgl. 2 Makk. 9, 16; 1 Makk. 10, 39-45. 
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Zwei Hebungen in éinem Worte finden wir in ews , V. 
| | 
mrvinan, V. 12; orste, V. 20; miwned, V. 21; 7 sort, 
! 


?. PT Vv. 27: ayaa mt v. OR. Dowino9, 'y. 30: 


V. 25; Nap SS esd 
“eIpea und MrsEeMI, V. 36; vgl. AISL 22, 148, Anm. 71. 


UNE, V. 3; 


Fir lereetars a proklitische Worter vgl. 
TEP INP ON , V.9; ERM und S7""NSE, V. 12; nS-nn, V. i138: 


me | 
f , 
BYr’aT und 35°crs", V. 20; © eR yme", ve 20: Vo"2270w, 
I | 


! 
V. 28; oP und ww sowie sp, V. : t7"3 mn, V.35: 
ri RT und mrss, V. 36. 

Enclitica haben wir in BDB™"23, v. 18 und 32575 oN aa Vs LS 


vel. AJSL 22, 148, Anm. 70. 


Casurverdeckung oder Enjambement findet sich in V. 1. 6. 9. 
27; vgl. “nTmaio WNTTSY DETR TNDTDN STDIN NOTON in 


Ps. 137, 6; siehe meine Herstellung des hebraischen Textes in 
Peiser’s OLZ 10, 68. Veal. auch Ps. 76, 8. 12 in meiner oben, 
Anm. 35 citirten Arbeit in ZDMG 61 sowie das erste Sw von 
Nah. 2, 1 in meiner Ausgabe des Textes in JBL 26; endlich das 


erste S272 von Jona 9.3 (unten, S. 256). Siehe auch Sievers 


und Guthe, Amos (Leipzig 1907) S. 37. 
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Von Pavt Havpr 
Johns Hopkins University 
In Anm. 41 zu meiner Abhandlung aber Ps. 68 (oben, 

S. 233) habe ich das Wort “p73, Brunnen besprochen und 
dabei bemerkt, dass das Wort urspriinglich Grube bedeutet. Die 
Wurzel (AJSL 22, 257) "Pp, die mit "5 und "7 (>) ver- 
wandt ist, ebenso wie die Wurzel Pp , schneiden mit VT (yee) 
und TS zusammenhiingt, bedeutet graben, aushdhlen (koiraiva), 
Ein Brunnen ist eine Aushéhlung oder Vertiefung, in der sich 
Grund- oder Quellwasser sammelt. Brunnen bezeichnet deshalb 
auch (wie das englische well) eine Vertiefung im Allgemeinen; 
z. B. heisst in der Befestigungskunst ein senkrechter Minen- 
gang Brunnen, ebenso nennt man auf Schiffen die Vertiefung 
zwischen der Back (dem Vorderkastell) und dem Briickendeck 
Brunnen; bei bewegter See ist dieser Brunnen auch hautig voll 
Wasser. Das engl. well, das dem deutschen Welle entspricht, 
hangt mit wellen, wallen zusammen, ebenso wie Brunnen zu 
brennen gehort, und dpéap zu fervere; auch torrens, Giessbach 
heisst eigentlich brennend, siedend, brausend. Lat. fervor 
bedeutet nicht nur die Hitze der Sonne, sondern auch das Brau- . 
sen des Meeres; lat. effervescere heisst aufbrausen, ebenso wie 
das franz. bouillon (vgl. lat. bullire, ebullire) nicht bloss Fleisch- 
briihe, sondern auch Sprudel heisst; vgl. Hiob 41, 23 und die 
Beschreibung der strudelnden Wasserhéhle in Strophe xii von 
Schillers Taucher: 

Und es wallet und siedet und brauset und zischt, 

Wie wenn Wasser mit Feuer sich mengt, 

Bis zum Himmel spritzet der dampfende Gischt, 

Und Well’ auf Well’ sich ohn’ Ende drangt. 

Und wie mit des fernen Donners Getose 

Entstiirzt es briillend dem finstern Schosse. 


Goethe schrieb dariiber an Schiller aus der Schweiz am 25. 

Sept. 1797, dass der Vers sich bei dem Rheinfall trefflich legiti- 

mirt habe; vgl. auch die homerische Beschreibung der Charybdis 

(Od. 12, 237). Das der deutschen Nebenform Born entsprech- 
241 
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ende engl. burn oder bourn ist noch in verschiedenen Ortsna- 
men erhalten, z. B. Blackburn, Bannockburn, Westbourne, 
Bournemouth. Im Englischen bedeutet bowrn aber nicht Born 
sondern Bach. Dieselbe Umstellung finden wir in Bernstein, d. i. 
Brennsiein (lai. lapis ardens). In der letzten Zeile der obenan- 
gefihrten Schillerschen Strophe ist auch der Gebrauch von 
Schoss (vgl. franz. le sein de la mer &c) beachtenswerth. Lev. 
i2,7 (4727 Nps"ns N53 NT AIT AMpocnsy, Lev. 20, 


18, ist eine spatere Glosse) bezeichnet "5% den Mutterschoss; 
’ } 


“Ip%3 ist hier—«ourla (nicht rnyn) und "27% sind die Lochien. 
| . 
Der urspriingliche Text war wohl "S72 FMP “Te; «das 4 


aa 


von 70 gehdrt hinter "Pp'3, und das prafigirte 12 vor “p72 
gehort vor M727; vgl. Crit. Notes on Kings (SBOT) S. 224, 
Z.4. Mit diesem "p2, Mutterschoss hangt auch ad qur’, Men- 
struation und .{.3, qara’ oder reyes qurt’, Conception zu- 
sammen. . : 

Wahrend das deutsche Brunnen mit brennen verwandt ist, 
obwohl das Kluge (1905) bezweifelt, ist im Semitischen aus 
dem Wort fiir Brunnen ein denominatives Verbum (""p) mit 
der Bedeutung kiihl sein entwickelt worden; vgl. auch hebr. M™p 
Kalte, Eis neben "> und arab. uy, qaris oder Uys qaris, 
eisig und wy > qarat oder mays qarit, His; auch das nach- 
biblische W7P, gerinnen (syr. 2) gehdrt zu dieser Sippe. 
Ebenso gebraucht man im Englischen well fir einen kalten Ort: 
it is like going into a well heisst es ist als ob man in einen Eis- 
keller ginge. Dickens (Christmas Carol) sagt: the veriest old 
well of a shivering best parlor. Im Deutschen spricht man von 
einem kalten Loche. Die Grundbedeutung der Wurzel "Dp ist 
also aushdhlen, ausgraben; insbesondere einen Brunnen graben; 


vel. den abgeleiteten Stamm _ Vs : » Leas fol 3 
gl. den abgel ! er er 6 Pe ee ey 


lel xas Wee ¥). Der Stamm "Pp, kiihl sein ist ein denomi- 
natives Verbum, abgeleitet von einem Worte "Pp, qarr, Brun- 
nen, und heisst eigentlich quellfrisch sein, kiihl wie ein Brunnen 
(dagegen ist das deutsche Quelle eine Ableitung von dem Ver- 


bum quellen). Im Talmud bedeutet "Pp nicht bloss halt sondern 


\-9 ‘ 
Der babyl. Talmud, 2 (Berlin 1901) 335. Ebenso ist “1p, 
sprudeln in Jes. 51,1; Jer. 6, 7 denominativ (siehe oben, 8S. 233). 


auch Quell, z. B. "PM "S82, Erub. 104°; vgl. Laz. Goldschmidt, 
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Auch das arabische .3, qarra, an einem Orte dauernd blei- 
ben (pry cm) ist ein Denominativum und bedeutet ur- 
springlich eine Wasserstelle graben; vgl. die Bemerkungen 
tiber hgio, AJSL 22, 197, unten. Arab. 5) qarar heisst 
nicht bloss Wohnsitz, sondern auch Vertiefung, Grund (vgl. 
pyr mauqir) und 815 qurare bedeutet Grund, Bodensatz 
im Topfe; vgl. AJSL 22,206, Anm. 36. Da r qarr, fester 
Wohnsitz, Ansiedelung eigentlich Wasserstelle bedeutet, so 
konnte man daran denken, Ray qarie, Dorf, Stadt (hebr. 
7p) mit sy» Wasser in einem Wasserreservoir sammeln 
(Legs! é aU St sy?) zusammenzubringen; das ware aber nur 
eine Volksetymologie (vgl. Haupt, Purim, S. 52, Z. 5) denn 
mp, Stadt ist urspriinglich sumerisch, ebenso wie "YF ; vgl. Crit. 
Notes on Isaiah (SBOT) S. 100, Z. 38. Dagegen bedeutet der 
Stamm 37p, herankommen wohl urspriinglich (wie yg 5 vel. 
JAOS 22, 73, unten) zu einer Wasserstelle kommen (vgl. xu 
yall) wahrend o7"p, Inneres eigentlich (wie W75) KovAéa be- 
deutet. Auch iith. 2%: qardcga, eingraben ist eine Weiter- 
bildung von “Pp, ebenso wie assyr. xaradgu, graben zu der 
verwandten Wurzel P gehért (siehe unten, 8. 250). Assyr. 
qaracu, nagen (6,3, 4,2) dann verleumden heisst eigentlich 
wie “"ND, Ps. 22, 17 (siehe unten, 8S. 246) die Zahne eingraben; 
vel. FPIM, Wurm und MiF2N3, Zdhne; Rvp heisst im Sy- 
rischen Meissel, Stichel. Im Neuarabischen wird (#, ndxara 
(siehe unten, 8. 250) im Sinne von nagen gebraucht. Arab. Vo,s 
qarraga, sticheln (= ,2) entspricht dem engl. nay, das mit 
gnaw und dem deutschen nagen verwandt ist; vgl. auch dig und 
meine Bemerkungen tiber "5 in dem sogenannten Brunnentlied, 
AJSL 20, 166, unten; siehe auch BAL 95. Eine alte Causa- 
tivbildung (siehe unten, 8.248) von "Pp haben wir in ath. ARG: 
saquara, durchbohren, aushdhlen, eigentlich ein Loch machen; 
vgl. auch das Saphel MIVWIpPo. Vertiefungen, Lev. 14, 37. 
Auch ("p, Horn heisst eigentlich Héhlung; es bezeichnet die 
hoble Scheide der Stirnzapfen der Cavicornia. 

Die Grundbedeutung der Wurzel “Pp ist besonders in den 
abgeleiteten Stammen “P53 und “pi erhalten; vgl. “S"M™p3 


Vertiefung, Aushéhlung im Felsen, Ex. 38, 22 (Plur. Jes. 2,21). 
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Im Arabischen ist (23 = wits ( wovon =p., Schacht, Jes. 51, 
1; siehe oben, Seite 233) : p> naqr heisst Aushéhlung; 5 yi , 
nuqre und pe naqir: Héhlung, Grube; auch ps uaqr 
und By, uaqgre bedeutet Héhlung; ebenso hemnicnnst Brady » 
uaqire ein Wasserloch im Felsen. Auch im Athiopischen 
bedeutet F2: uaqdra ausgraben, aushauen, wihrend AYké : 
anquadra speciell die Augen ausstechen bedeutet (vgl. Mp2 
VIS MAN, Richt. 16,21): t#C: naquar heisst eindugig; vg. 
ak qauira aa »* ‘Auira und die speciellen Anwendungen 
von P und ». unten, S. 250. Mit dem assyr. naq@ru, 
Vy, 

zerstéren (AL*, 177) hat dieser Stamm “p3 nichts zu schaffen; 
naqaru entspricht dem talmud. “"p "Pp, niederreissen (KAT’, 
512) und arab. st, *nqara, fallen, sich neigen (le). Assyr. 
naqaru ist urspriinglich (wie abatu, zersféren = TSN intransi- 
tiv und bedeutet dem Erdboden** gleichgemacht werden (vg. 
qaqqariS amna) und qaqqaru (—Jp"p) bezeichnet urspriing- 
lich den Grund einer Vertiefung (engl. the bottom of a well &e). 
Auch »S, graben bedeutet fallen, eigentlich auf den Boden 
kommen (56 ).+ Im Syrischen haben wir N7P% und REMPs 
Brunnen, was an sich ebenso wohl von ““P wie von "P35 abge- 
leitet werden kann; vgl. meine Bemerkungen in den Verhand- 
lungen des Hamburger Orientalisten-Congresses, 8. 232, Anm. 4. 
Auch NPS (von “ps) und Nps (von “P) bedeutet Brunnen, 
wihrend N7p%> (vgl. arab. lite, mingar) Bohrer, eigentlich 
Locher (franz. perceur) bedeutet. Bohrbrunnen (sogenannte 
artesische Brunnen) sind bekanntlich nicht eine Errungenschaft 
der Neuzeit, sondern waren schon den Alten bekannt. Syr. 
NPS und NMP, Schnabel (arab. lite, ming4@r) heisst eigent- 
lich Picker (engl. pecker, z. B. woodpecker = Specht). Das 
gleichbedeutende NTPs entspricht dem arab. gliie, mingéd. 

In (23, tandqqara, untersuchen, priifen haben wir die 
tibertragene Bedeutung ergriinden, einer Sache auf den Grund 
gehen, engl. fo find out what ts at the bottom of a thing, to dive 
to the bottom of a subject, to fathom, to sound; franz. sonder, 


creuser, approfondir (vgl. la vérité est au fond du puits). 


*Vgl. ZA 20, 138. ** Vgl. engl. to floor = overthrow. 
+ Ebenso ist das neuarab. Pp kaérra, fallen zu erklaren; vgl. auch r » zOrra, 
fallen und unten, 8. 251. 





Se ES ree 
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Dieselbe Bedeutung hat bast, iqtara (cas fol eenes bast 


xic) was mit 4s, qaiiara, theeren natirlich nichts zu thun 


hat; .»3’, Theer ist ein sumerisches Lehnwort; vgl. KAT’, 516. 
Wie (si3 und ed wird auch ey>) hadrata, pfliigen (= OT; 


siehe unten, S. 250) im Sinne von yrs, untersuchen gebraucht; 
vgl. das deutsche durchackern und das engl. to dig over. 
In #3, ndqira, zorniy sein (a) haben wir die tibertragene 
Bedeutung aufbrausen; vgl. oben, 8S. 241 die Bemerkungen 
tiber den Zusammenhang zwischen ¢péap und fervere, Brunnen 
und brennen, &e. 

Auch der Stamm "3p, wovon MA"IP, Schiissel, Schale (vgl. 
Lease 3! looas dt stl tot pl ps) ist von der Wurzel “p 
abgeleitet; das mittlere ¥ ist hier ebenso secundar wie das ™ in 

Em 2, Gen. 1,2; vgl. BA 3,580, unten. Méglicherweise stand 
der mittlere Laryngal aber in diesen Fiillen urspriinglich am 
Ende: ps ist wohl Umstellung von ey: E> qar* bedeutet 
ebenso wie 3, qar: Grund, Boden, Tiefe; vgl. auch 3, 
den Becher bis auf den Grund leeren (engl. to drain the cup to 


the bottom) und -GYG argue Ep = a Lo Caiwl. Wie cis 


von “p abgeleitet ist, so mag auch 375 (Richt. 7,5)= eS 
(JAOS 22,73) mit "5 zusammenhangen. Im Syrischen be- 
deutet [sey iS;= noch Meeresbucht (nicht etwa Meeresbein, wie 
wir Meeresarm sagen ). 

Syr. NWP, Flasche, arab. By 55 qartre, Glasflasche, 
Alabaster-Vase (vgl. a0, maqarre, Wassertrog, Wasser- 
krug, auch a5 qarrabe, Flasche (BA 3,581) und Is, 
qirab, Scheide, Futteral; ferner xy qaru, Wasserbehdlter 
far Kamelfillen oder Futtertrog fair Hunde) entspricht dem 
stiddeutschen Hafen = Topf &c. oder noch besser dem engl. well 
in inkwell, Tintenfass. Auch syr. NIP (neben ND) Ofen 
heisst eigentlich Schacht; das Wort bezeichnet auch den Hohl- 
raum einer Schachtel oder Kiste. Im Englischen nennt man den 
unteren Theil der Héhlung eines Schmelzofens, in den das Metall 
fallt, well. 

Der in Dan. 8 erwahnte Feuerofen (83 MN) war ein 
Schachtofen; die drei Verurtheilten wurden durch die Aufgabe- 
offnung (Gicht) am oberen Ende des Schachtes hineingeworfen, 
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und die V. 26 erwahnte Pforte (3"M) durch die sie herauskamen, 
ist die Stichéffnung am unteren Ende des Schachtes, die zum 
Ablassen der geschmolzenen Massen dient. In diesem Falle war 
kein Erz im Ofen, sondern nur Brennmaterial; deshalb konnte 
der Ofen auch starker geheizt werden als sonst (V. 19). Das 
Wort NDMN (ith. At}: 6t6n) ist ebenso wie “EM (BA 3, 
580, +) und “5 (ath. hw-C: kaur) ein babylonisches Lehnwort. 

Die gewohnliche Form ist auch im Syrischen nicht N™), 


maw 


sondern N™5, von 3, graben, aushéhlen, wovon auch "2% , 
Ursprung (eigentlich Quellort) herkommt (siehe oben, 8. 233) 
und "5355 "7? "ND (die Ziihne) grabend in meinre Hande und 
Fiisse; siehe AJSL 20, 166, unten; oben, S. 232. Im Englischen 
sagt man to sink the teeth ebenso wie to sink a well oder to sink 
a shaft, desgleichen sagt man to bury the teeth. Neben diesem 
“15 haben wir das gewodhnliche "5 (ath. N28: kardia) aus- 
hdéhlen, ausgraben, ebenso wie wir im Arabischen neben ye 6 


auch ye IS finden. Syr. NVP=—NNS, Ofen ist ebenso 
zu erklaren wie NP =—NNS, Gegend, Land - 8S (yopa ).* 
Es hingt das mit dem U-vocal zusammen; siehe Crit. Notes 
on Kings (SBOT) 8S. 86, Z. 11 (vgl. KAT’, 596) und ASKT 
169, § 13. Ebenso findet man im Arabischen neben ye: kar 

yay ie Kamelsdnfte (Gen. 31, 34) auch “;, qarr; vgl. 
andrerseits neuarab. py kollern, vom Bauche, statt py: was 
urspriinglich glucksen, vom Wasser,+ bedeutet, ebenso wie 723 
qarra, zischen,{ von der Schlange, urspriinglich vom Wasser 
gebraucht wurde; “3. qarra, heimlich ins Ohr flistern heisst 
eigentlich zischeln. Die Grundbedeutung von > fr ist Ver- 
tiefung, d. i. in diesem Falle der den Kamelen angeschnallte 
tiefe Korb, in dem die Frauen beférdert werden. Auch 4S, katr 
bezeichnet eine kleine Kamelsdnfte und verhalt sich zu yy wie 


assyr. atxa, Bruder (HW 39) zu axu; vgl. Crit. Notes on 


* Auch griech. xwpa heisst eigentlich Hohlraum, Raum; vgl. xwpéw, fassen (von Hohl- 


massen). 
*Vegl. auch 3S, karir, Todesrécheln und dazu das unten, S. 251 besprochene 
; 4 [~J 
Saphel lam , SAxara, schnarchen. 
w ww, w, 
t Das Verbum , fahha fir 49, faxxa (= hee, gatta) bedeutet zischen und 


schnarchen, eigentlich Luft ausblasen; vgl. TID, 
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Kings (SBOT) 8S. 258, Z. 23. Auch in 7S kitr, Gewélbe, 
Kuppel (eigentlich Héhlung) ist das ¢ infigirt; ebenso ist das d 
in "95, Ball, Kugel ein Infix; desgleichen in 1), Topf= 
assyr. diqaru (ZDMG 58, 631) vgl. Crit. Notes on Kings 
(SBOT) S. 258, Z. 22. Arab. 0%, qddara, kénnen heisst 
eigentlich wie b>" (vgl. AJSL 22, 205, +) to be capable (das 
Verbum kénnen haingt aber nicht etwa mit Kanne zusammen!) 
vgl. auch ph katr, Quantitdt, Qualitdt (eigentlich Capacitdt) 
= 0s, qadr. 

Zu der Wurzel "5 gehort auch assyr. karSu, Bauch, eigent- 
lich Héhlung (Koudia ) und ath. nar: kérdmt, Winter, Kalte, 
was entweder wie "Pp, Kailte (eigentlich Brunnentemperatur; 
siehe S. 242) oder wie das unten (S. 252) besprochene F™™, 
Herbst (engl. harvest = Ernte) oder Winter zu erklaren ist. 
Das babylonische Lehnwort "58, Ackerbauer heisst eigentlich 

ae 
Graber; vgl. iS ri RB) ps dey ph das Nomen 
§ ST, tikre bedeutet Brunnen. Das bala oe, Weingarten 
(im Arabischen: Weinstock) heisst eigentlich das bestellte, wm- 
gegrabene Land; vgl. BeayS karime und Koko , makrume, 
fruchtbarer Boden, sowie hebr. S02. Der verwandte Stamm 
heisst den Boden zum Sden furchen (ey ls) Lit) und 
wn mikrab bedeutet Pflug. Das assyr. ly reichlich 
trdnken (wovon "D%2 2 K 12, 6.8 abzuleiten ist) ist ein Denomi- 
\ 2s 

nativum von einem Nomen makaru, Wassergrube, von 15; 
vgl. AJSL 22, 254 und das Saphel py sdkira, freigebig 
sein ( Xe, Sikr, vulva ist wie “P72 aufzufassen; vgl. auch 
le, gar=anus und vulva; se, Nabel). Auch im Arabischen 
findet sich re in der Bedeutung das Land bewdssern. Das 
Synonym ey kdéruma, freigebig sein mag auf Umstellung von 
"5'2 beruhen, wie ath. Phe: méhra = = p>) rahima (ZDMG 
34, 759) oder ys, qidr =assyr. diqaru (siehe oben) und 
ly = "i2> &. Hebr. “SM, genau ansehen heisst eigentlich 
zu ergriinden suchen, wie ps und just (siehe oben, 8. 245). 
Auch nee nékur, scharfsinnig heisst eigentlich ergriindend ; 


—aaqe 


vgl. assyr. emqu, weise, eigentlich tief (pay) oder ergriindend. 
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Ebenso heisst das athiopische 9?n@: makdra, untersuchen, 
prifen eigentlich ergriinden, wahrend arab. , madkara, 
iiberlisten eigentlich schlau sein gegen ( ¢,) jemand bedeutet. 
Fir re neben ne vgl. AJSL 22, 199. , 

Das Verbum "SW, reichlich trinken ist ein Saphel von "5, 
ebenso wie assyr. Sakanu, machen ein Causativum von wy ist, 
vPro mit VP zusammenhingt, “20 mit 0%; NW, nach Luft 
schnappen mit FX; M2w, senden (eigentlich mit einem Schrift- 
stiick senden; vgl. engl. to dispatch) mit ™5, Tafel; auch assyr. 
Saparu, senden (wovon 8ipru, Sendung, das im Hebriiischen 
als "BO erscheint) ist ein Saphel von "©; vgl. Crit. Notes on 
Kings (SBOT) S. 198, Z. 47; zu ™5, Tafel siehe daselbst, S. 
96, Z. 25, und zu OW: Crit. Notes on Isaiah, 8S. 157, Z. 22. 
Vgl. auch meine Bemerkungen tiber 5az und "52 in den Noten 
zu Nah. 2, 8 in JBL 26. 

Hebr. "5, kleiner Herd ist wie "5, Ofen zu erklaren. 
Assyr. karaSu, Verderben heisst eigentlich Wassertiefe, und 
karasu, Feldlager (wie ,3, qarr) urspriinglich Wasserstelle. 
Karasu, Lauch* dagegen heisst eigentlich Gartengewdchs, 
mins TEM (vgl. Crit. Notes on Kings, 8. 282, Z.6). Wir sahen 
oben (S. 247) dass 0°55, Weingarten eigentlich das Umgegra- 
bene bedeutet. Assyr. karanu, Wein ist eine Nebenform von 
p75, aber nicht aus karamu entstanden, ebensowenig wie bn 
aus 5912 hervorgegangen ist; siehe oben zu pes &. Die 
hier gegebene Erklarung von assyr. karaSu, Verderben habe 
ich schon KAT’, 506 angedeutet; vgl. auch Crit. Notes on Prov- 
erbs (SBOT) S. 35, Z. 6 (TR, Verderben = "8, Fluth) und 
oben, S. 228, Anm. 17; auch das hebr. denominative Verbum 

mw. verderben, das von pmp, Grube abgeleitet ist, was mit 
mw oder AMD, Fanggrube (vgl. Prov. 23, 27) zusammenhiingt. 
Im Aramiiischen (««) ist das M unter dem Einfluss des % zu B 
geworden, ebenso wie das von dem zweiconsonantigen Femininum 
nop, Bogen (assyr. qastu, Plur. qasati) abgeleitete Verbum 

wp im Aramaischen auch als DWP erscheint; vgl. die Bemer- 
kungen unten (S. 249) zu arab. bls xabat, Beute = assyr. 


* Arab. ‘bus, qirt = syr. NOP hat dieselbe Bedeutung. Griech. xaprov ist wohl 
ein semitisches Lehnwort. Fur das von mir JBL 21, 53 angezogene xdpdos (Herod. 8, 111) 


vel. arab. X3,5, qirfe, Zimmtrinde. Im Assyrischen erscheint dieser Stamm 3 P als 


) 
a>p (HW 586) mit J. 
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xubtu. Jensens Combination von assyr. karasu, Verderben 
+ . “¢ apy ri > "1 
mit arab. Uys kirs, Mist und syr. NOP, Misthaufen (KB 6, 
504) ist verfehlt. Auch assyr. karpatu, Topf bedeutet ur- 
springlich Héhlung (vgl. das oben, S. 245 besprochene 15, 
qarrabe, Flasche, &c.) und das assyr. Verbum kararu, nie- 
derreissen (HW 355) ist wie das assyr. naqaru, zerstéren 
(oben, 8S. 244) zu erklaren; ebenso karmu, Ruine. Assyr. 
kirimmu, Mutterschoss heisst eigentlich Héhlung (xorta) wie 
fie i ° - - vv 
“ips (siehe S. 242) und kurra, in Noth bringen (syr. a2}, 
‘ie . vv \ . os s ( M4 maaan 
schddigen, Nps krank machen) heisst urspriinglich (wie NMS 
in eine Grube bringen. Im Assyrischen ist baru, fangen, jagen 
(HW 164) ein Denominativum von baru, Grube; siehe AJSL 
1,180, unten. Vgl. auch das deutsche hineinlegen und ’reinfallen. 
Eine Ableitung der Wurzel kr ist auch po? wovon 85 
uukre, Cisterne und po uakr, Nachtlager (eigentlich Was- 
serstelle) sowie pe taudkkara, sich den Bauch fiillen. Zur 


Wurzel "5 gehért ferner p= dickbduchig sein (xibs Yost 
ur ) vgl. ys und Ug (talmud. wens, syr. jis; s) von 


ws, Bauch und die Bemerkungen auf S. 245 aber den Zusam- 
menhang von pe — Be mit der Wurzel "Pp. Dagegen ist "5, 
Aue (das dem assyr. kira, Park entspricht wie {4 = assyr. gint, 
Garten) ein sumerisches Lehnwort (sumer. kar, gan). Auch 
der Name des Hohlmasses “5 = xopos scheint sumerisch zu sein. 

Mit den Wurzeln "3 und “Pp ist dann auch die Wurzel "7 
( .=) verwandt, ebenso wie die Wurzeln VP c> und yn, 
schneiden zusammengehoren. Wir finden "", graben z. B. in 
assyr. xara, graben wovon xiritu (jau5t4) Graben. Der Stamm 
Z-« ist nicht von jausts abgeleitet (vgl. NIN, eingraben, Ex. 
32, 16) sondern eine selbstandige Weiterbildung von "7. Ebenso 
‘haben wir z. B. im Assyrischen den Stamm xabatu, erbeuten 
(mas) wiihrend wir im Arabischen ye, xabbas und xs 
xubase, Beute, auch bls, xabat, Beute finden. Allerdings 
kénnte hier ( fir , stehen wie in Guat (vgl. Crit. Notes on 
Proverbs, 8. 51, Z.9) und im Athiopischen (Haupt, SFG 20; 
ZDMG 34, 762; Beitr. z. assyr. Lautlehre, GGN, 1883, 8. 97) 
und «, ein M darstellen; ebenso kann das © in bls unter 
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dem Einfluss des ™ aus MM entstanden sein wie das & in lugs = 
mos (BA 1, 1%, 27; vgl. Haupt, Purim, Anm. 20 und Crit. 
Notes on Kings, 8. 217, Anm.*). Der assyr. Stamm xabatu ist 
aber nicht denominativ von xubtu, Beute abgeleitet; jedenfalls 
ist xubtu keine Femininform wie Subtu (constr. Subat ) Woh- 
nung: der Stat. constr. von xubtu ist xubut wie in uznu, uzun 
Ohr; lubsu, lubus, Kleid. 

Wir finden die Wurzel "" ferner in xaraku, eingraben, 
graviren; xaracgu, graben, wovon xurag¢u, Gold. Dassyr. s,4, 
gelb sein ist wohl denominativ, eigentlich goldiy sein; aber yo 
heisst das Ausyegrabene, aus dem Schacht geforderte; die andere 
Bedeutung von s,4: schlauw sein dagegen ist wie das oben 
(S. 247) besprochene arab. 3, ndkura, schlaw sein zu 
erklaren. Auch assyr. xararu, graben, wovon xurru, Loch 
(syr. N717M ) oder Hohle gehért zu dieser Wurzel; desgleichen 
"TN, das urspriinglich dieselbe Bedeutung hat wie hy Hin- 
tern, Gesdss und % Ss, xurbe (vel. auch KAS , manxabe 
und ,lé, gar). Eine Ableitung von diesem "% ist """, Koth, 
von N77, arab. sy xdri’a. Das engl. after, hinter ist das 
deutsche After=anus; vgl. auch das deutsche denominative 
Verbum verlochen = auf das Gesdss hauen und das arab. = > 
= hy> bel. 

Auch +> (die Nasenscheidewand) durchbohren (wovon 
pwn, Lev. 21, 18) gehért zu dieser Wurzel; ebenso Gy) 
wovon der Vocalname Pw" (JAOS 22, 15) und das aram. 

pn, Kerbe; ferner D9, emgraben, graviren (im Athiopi- 
schen hat %2@:;: xardua diese Bedeutung, auch 200; xardma, 
wovon %Cany; xermat, Schriftzeichen) wihrend 2°71, pfliigen 
_ ey ist, was aber méglicherweise (wie ey) ein aramiisches 
Lehnwort ist; assyr. eré8u, pflanzen (HW 140°) kann sowohl 
ey als auch mye entsprechen; wihrend assyr. eréSu, duften 


(HW 140*)=arab. Ci.c, ‘drifa ( rabatt pel RY Be a) s) 
oo 
mit é statt |, ist; vgl. Haupt, Beitr. z. assyr. Lautlehre 
(Gottingen 1583) S. 97, Anm. 3 und das Register za Lagarde’s 
Bildung der Nomina (Gottingen 1891) 8. 11, col. 1. 
Zu “™ gehort dann auch  #, ndxira, durchléchert sein 


wovon O° ""2 Nasenlécher, Niistern, wahrend PP naxara, 
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to snort, d. i. schnauben und schnarchen (vgl. P> und das 
Saphel es auch > hat diese Bedeutung) ein Denominativum 


ist. Von diesem denominativen "73, durch die Nasenlécher 
blasen (das in Jer. 8, 16;* Hiob 39, 20 vom Schnauben des 
Rosses und in der Glosse Jer. 6, 24) vom Blasen das Blasebalgs 
gebraucht wird) kommt der bisher unerklarte assyr. Thiername 
naxiru (HW 458) Potwal, eigentlich Blaser, engl. blower, 
griech. ¢ventnp; siehe unten, 8. 263. Im Athiopischen bedeutet 
av}; manxar, nicht (wie im Arabischen) Nasenloch oder 
(bei Walen) Spritzloch, sondern Pumpe, Schépfrad, eigentlich 
Spritzer (vgl. engl. spurt= spout) und im Talmud bedeutet das 
hebr. Verbum “Mr nicht bloss durchbohren, sondern auch 
(Nid. 64°) aus einer Offnung ausstrémen lassen. 

Im Arabischen heisst 51> xarrare (vgl. re xarir) 
Wasserfall, desgleichen f= maxdérr; und das denominative 
Verbum — xarra bedeutet rauschen ( whe fat -Ut p>): 
Von diesem -U! {se ist dann das denominative Verbum re 


maxara abgeleitet, das von dem das Wasser durchrauschenden 
Schiff+ oder auch von dem die Wellen theilenden Schwimmer 
gebraucht wird; es bedeutet dann auch wie , mdkara 
(S. 247) bewdssern. Fir denominative Verben abgeleitet von 
Substantiven mit priifigirtem m vgl. AJSL 22, 254. Hommel, 
Zwei Jagdinschriften Assurbanibals (Leipzig 1879) 8S. 11 wollte 
das athiopische Jha: méhra= Py > hebr. OM" mit diesem 
r 


oY 


lal zusammenstellen; ich habe das schon ZDMG 84, 


zuriickgewiesen. Ein besonders klares Beispiel eines von einem 


Nomen mit prafigirtem ‘2 abgeleiteten Verbums ist .20, mé‘iza, 
viel Ziegen haben (sho ws tS) von ye ma‘z, md‘az, Ziegen, 


urspringlich ma‘d4zz, abgeleitet von ‘azz=‘anz, assyr. enzu 
(SFG 26,3) Ziege. Im Sumerischen hiess die Ziege uz. Die 
Nichtassimilirung des n in enzu beweist nicht den secundaren 
Ursprung dieses Nasals; vgl. Crit. Notes on Proverbs (SBOT) 
S. 35, Z. 33. 

Zu der Wurzel "7 gehort auch wy: durchbohren ( #5) 


dann zerstéren, verwiisten; ebenso ey (= 83) und y= 


*Siehe meine Erklarung dieser Stelle in den Noten zu = , Nah. 8,2, JBL 26. 


+ Vgl. engl. to rush along oder boom down before the wind. 
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mixraz, Ahle, Pfriem (>, flicken ist denominativ; im Tal- 


mud bedeutet TI" sfechen, hineinbohren) sodann Uy>> xars, 
Weinfass, Ey> = Be : o>: Friichte sammeln (wovon F"%, 
Herbst) bedeutet urspriinglich in eine Grube legen (man bewahrte 
das ausgedroschene Getreide in cisternenéhnlichen Gruben auf; 
vgl. Daw, Jer. 41,8). Die Besprechung einiger anderer hier- 
hergehérigen Stamme (z. B. > ) wirde hier zu weit fahren. 

Wir haben gefunden, dass die Wurzel "p z B. in den 
Stammen “P"P, "PP, Sp, WP, Np; RP, Pp, Mp, op, 


"7, MP, WP, MP, PP; WI, Ws, WO; Wp erscheint; 


m 
die Wurzel "5 in 5, 5; 29D, BND, WD, Sa7, wr, 
375, ™D, FMD; “ON, D1, 2, "DM, DW; WI;—die Wur- 
zel “= in WT, 377, NW; WT, WZ, MH; aw, MN, own, 
Th, pu, Utes Gruts Y Nts Wut, 4, “ants “Ui, ids 
“m7, "Mw, &e. 


Ich bin mir bewusst, dass mancher denken wird, ich sei auf 
dem besten Wege, in die von Lagarde, Mittheilungen 1, 218 
gegeisselte Methode Mihlaus und Volcks zuriick zu verfallen; 
aber man wird gut thun, meine Bemerkungen itiber die Verzwei- 
gungen der Wurzel 55 in AJSL 22, 205. 257 und tber die 
Lautgesetze im Semitischen, SFG 11, 4; 20, 3,am Ende; ZDMG 
34, 763 (citirt in AJP 27, 154) zu lesen.* Jedenfalls bin ich 
iiberzeugt, dass man vielfach mit Unrecht verschiedene Stamme 
annimmt statt dem semasiologischen Zusammenhange nachzu- 
sptren; vgl. AJSL 20, 170, unten. 


*Ausser den oben, S. 221, Anm. * aufgefiihrten Abkiirzungen mdgen hier noch 
folgende verzeichnet werden: AJP = American Journal of Philology, Baltimore.— BA = 
Delitzsch und Haupt, Beitrdge zur Assyriologie—BAL=Haupt, Beitrdge zur 
assyrischen Lautlehre, Gottingen 1883,—GGN = Nachrichten der Géttinger Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften.— JAOS = Journal of the American Oriental Society. 








DER ASSYRISCHE NAME DES POTWALS 


Von Paut Haupr 
Johns Hopkins University 


In seinem Assyr. Handwérterbuch (HW) 485° unter naxiru 
bemerkt Delitzsch: (ndxiru ?) ein grosses Thier des Meeres 
(Mittelmeeres) und citirt dazu die drei bekannten Stellen i R 28, 
3%, 16>; 25, 88, die im ersten Bande von E. Schrader’s Keilin- 
schriftlicher Bibliothek (KB) 8S. 125, oben und 8. 129 oben, 
sowie 8. 109, Z. 88 von Peiser umschrieben und tibersetzt worden 
sind. Die ersten beiden Stellen finden sich auf dem zerbrochenen 
Jagdobelisk ASSur-nagir-pal’s, die dritte in den Annalen dieses 
Konigs, der von 885-860 v. Chr. tiber Assyrien herrschte. 

An der ersten Stelle erzéhlt ASSur-nagir-pal von Tiglathpileser I 
(vgl. KAT’, 37, 3) dass dieser alte Konig (um 1100) auf Schiffen 
von Arvad (an der phonizischen Kiste, nordwestlich von Palmyra 
und Emesa-H6me¢) das grosse Meer (d. h. das Mittelmeer ) befahren 
und dabei einen naxir getédtet habe. 

An der zweiten Stelle wird gesagt, dass ASSur-na¢ir-pal neben 
Lowen aus AD-BAR-Stein und andern Sculpturen auch zwei naxire 
an den Thoren der Palaste der alten Reichshauptstadt Assur (Kileh 
Schergat, stidlich von Ninive, am rechten Tigrisufer, zwischen dem 
oberen und unteren Zab) aufgestellt habe. Welche Steinart das 
Ideogramm AD-BAR bezeichnet, wissen wir leider nicht, da K 4368 
(Cuneiform Texts, 14,5, 25) das assyrische Aquivalent von ap- 
BAR abgebrochen ist; vgl. B. Meissner, Seltene assyrische Ideo- 
gramme (Leipzig 1906) Nr. 2752.  Vielleicht werden uns die 
Ausgrabungen hier die Lésung an die Hand geben. 

KB lasst naxir unibersetzt, ebenso HW. Auch Lotz, der 
den sogenannten Jagdobelisken auf 8S. 197 seines Buches Die 
Inschriften Tiglathpilesers I (Leipzig 1880) tbersetzt hat, hat 
keine Erklarung von naxir versucht. Winckler‘sagt auf 8S, 52 
des dritten Bandes von Helmolt’s Weltgeschichte (Leipzig 
1901) von Tiglathpileser I: in Arvad fuhr er aufs Meer hinaus, 
um als grosser Jager dem Fange von Seethieren beizuwohnen. 
Dies erweckt die Vorstellung, als seien die Thiere lebendig gefan- 
gen worden; die Inschrift berichtet aber nur von der Tédtung 
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eines naxir, nicht von dem Fange von Seethieren. Ebenso 
ungenau ist es, wenn Winckler in seiner Geschichte Baby- 
loniens und Assyriens ( Leipzig 1892) 8. 175 unten sagt, Tiglath- 
pileser habe sich in Arvad auf das Meer hinausrudern lassen. 

Die Aalteren englischen Assyriologen gaben naxir durch 
Delphin wieder, eine Ubersetzung, tiber die sich Alfred von 
Gutschmid mit Recht lustig machte; vgl. E. Schrader, Keil- 
inschriften und Geschichtsforschung (Giessen 1878) 8. 20, Z. 10. 
Die Ubersetzung dolphin findet sich z. B. bei Rodwell in den 
Records of the Past, vol. 3 (London 1874) S. 74, Z. 88. Ebenso 
sagt Fox Talbot auf S. 16 des 7, Bandes dieser Serie: His 
conquests were very extensive, reaching as far as the Mediter- 
ranean Sea upon which his love of adventure prompted him to 
embark and join in the exciting chase of the dolphin. Sayce 
hielt diese Ubersetzung noch in seinem Early Israel and the 
Surrounding Nations (S. 218) citirt in R. W. Rogers’ History 
of Babylonia and Assyria, vol. 2 (New York 1900) 8. 31, Anm. 2, 
fir moéglich. 

Houghton, der einen besonderen Aufsatz The Mammalia of 
the Assyrian Sculptures (TSBA §) veroffentlicht hat, ibersetzte 
in vol. 11 (1878) der Records of the Past (8.9, Z. 3) a grampus; 
wihrend W. Booth Finlay, der die zweite Columne des Jagd- 
obelisken in demselben Bande tibersetzte (S. 13) das II na-xi-re 
(mes ) nicht verstanden hat; er tibersetzt for the castles. Aller- 
dings bietet i R vor na-xi-ri (mes) das Zeichen a statt der 
Zitfer II, sodass die Lesung ana begreiflich ist. Houghton 
meinte mit grampus (d.i. eine Verstiimmelung des italienischen 
gran pesce, grosser Fisch; vgl. 5195 37, Jona 2, 11) wohl den 
unter dem Namen Schwertwal oder Butzkopf (Orca gladiator, 
Gray) bekannten grossen Delphin, der im Alterthume haufig im 
Mittelmeere vorkam (vgl. Plin. Nat. Hist.9,6). Er wird bis zu 
9 m gross (gewOhnlich allerdings nur 5-6 m) und ist wohl der 
schénste aller Wale, zugleich auch das furchtbarste Raubthier 
des Meeres, noch schlimmer als der Hai. Die Jagd auf den 
Butzkopf ist sehr schwierig und gefahrvoll, aber wenig lohnend. 

Es ist nicht wahrscheinlich, dass der yon dem assyrischen 
Konig erlegte naxir ein Delphin war. Es muss ein ungewodhn- 
lich grosses und gefahrliches Seeungethiim gewesen sein, das im 
Mittelmeere nicht haufig war; sonst wiirde AsSSur-nagir-pal die 
Erlegung dieses einen Thieres nicht besonders hervorgehoben 
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haben. Sodann muss das Thier, wie der Name naxiru (siehe 
oben, S. 251) besagt, sich durch Schnauben oder Blasen bemerk- 
bar gemacht haben; endlich miissen auch, wie die dritte (unten 
S. 262 naher besprochene) Stelle zeigt, seine Zihne von Werth 
gewesen sein. Das fihrt alles auf den Kaschelot (engl. cachalot) 
oder Potwal (Catodon oder Physeter macrocephalus). 

Der Potwal ist wohl auch der grosse Fisch, den der Verfasser 
des Buches Jona im Sinne hatte. Er liisst Jona von diesem 
Ungethim verschlingen, um den widerspenstigen Propheten auf 
dem kirzesten Wege nach Ninive zu spediren. Wir miissen 
annehmen, dass das Meerungeheuer Jona in der Niihe von Joppe 
verschluckte und ihn bei Alexandretta ans Land spie. Von dort 
aus war es fir Jona leichter, nach Ninive zu reisen (besonders 
wenn er den Tigris hinunterfuhr) als nach Jerusalem zuriick- 
zukehren. Zu Schiff, ebenso tiber Land, hatte die Reise von 
Joppe nach Alexandretta viel langer gedauert als drei Tage und 
drei Nachte. Das Meerungeheuer schwamm Tag und Nacht; auf 
dem Landwege hatte taglich gerastet werden miissen; auch die 
Schiffe pflegten die Nacht tiber nicht weiter zu fahren. Selbst 
zu Pferde wirde die Reise auf dem Landwege von Joppe nach 
Alexandretta tiber zwei Wochen gedauert haben (es sind tiber 
100 Stunden zu reiten). Die Strecke von Joppe nach Haifa, die 
nur etwa ein Sechstel der ganzen Entfernung von Joppe nach 
Alexandretta ausmacht, erfordert 2-3 Tage. Der Schlund des 
Potwals ist gross genug um einen Menschen auf einmal hinunter- 
zuschlucken. Wie Jona aber die drei Tage und drei Nachte 
im Bauche des Fisches zubrachte, dariber brauchen wir uns 
nicht den Kopf zu zerbrechen; das Buch Jona ist keine wahre 
Geschichte, sondern eine Parabel. Jona’s Walfisch entspricht den 
wunderbaren Wesen, die in den Erzéhlungen von Tausenundeiner 
Nacht Menschen schnell an einen weitentfernten Ort befordern. 
Der Aufenthalt Jona’s im Leibe des Meerungeheuers ist jedenfalls 
nicht wunderbarer als der Ritt Arions auf einem Delphin und 
andere von Plinius (9,8) uber Delphine berichtete Geschichten. 
Wenn Jesus (Matth. 12,40; vgl. 16,4; Luk. 11,2) auf den 
Aufenthalt des Propheten Jona im Leibe des Meerungeheuers 
hinweist, so beweist das an sich ebensowenig, dass er die Ge- 
schichte fair buchstablich wahr hielt, als wenn heutzutage jemand 
seine Ausfihrungen durch einen Hinweis auf Shakespeare’s 


Hamlet illustrirt. 
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Fur die sonderbare Vorstellung, dass der Prophet im Bauche 
des Walfisches einen kunstvollen Psalm gedichtet habe, ist der 
Verfasser des Buches Jona nicht verantwortlich zu machen. Das 
Gedicht, das aus drei Doppel-Halbzeilenpaaren (vgl. oben, 
S. 221) mit Hebungen in jeder Zeile besteht, ist offenbar 
ein spiiterer Zusatz wie das Lied der Hanna (ZDMG 58, 617) oder 
das Siegeslied Mose’s (AJSL 20, 154). Der Herausgeber, der 
diesen makkabadischen Psalm hier einschob, fasste die Ausdriicke 
in V. 4 wortlich; vgl. aber oben, S. 228, Anm. 17. 

Der hebraische Text dieses Liedes im Buche Jona ist folgen- 


dermassen zu lesen: 


Jona 2, 2-10. 
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Dieses Gedicht, das wie so viele andere Psalmen die wunder- 
bare Rettung des auserwéhlten Volkes aus der Sturmiluth der 
syrischen Verfolgung besingt, lautet verdeutscht im Versmasse 
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der Urschrift: 


Jona betete zu seinem Gott Jahve im Leibe des Fisches folgen- 


dermassen: 


Cc 


(a) 4 
(B) 6 
iF) @ 
(6) 10 


i 83 Wenn ich rief in meiner Bedréingniss 
zu Jahve-—Er erhort’ mich;! 
Wenn ich schrie aus des Todtenreichs Schosse,’ 
vernahmst Du meinen Hilfruf! 


ii 4 Nun hast Du ¢ins Meer mich geschleudert,’ 
dass die Fluth mich umfangt, 
Und all’ Deine Wellen und Wogen 


iiber mich sich ergiessen. 


iii 5 Schon dacht’ ich, ich sei verbannet 
aus Deinen Augen; 
Wie sollte ich je wieder schauen 
Deinen heiligen Tempel! 


iv 7 Auf den Grund des Meeres gesunken 
in die ewige } { Unterwelt, [] 
6 8 Mein Haupt mit Seetang umwunden,° 


7 


Sdem Tode verfallen! { 


v 8 In den letzten Ziigen ich lag 
da dacht’ ich an Jahve: 
Mein Gebet drang zu Dir in Deinen 
hochheiligen Tempel!’ [7] 


vi 9 Wer eitele Nichtse" verehrt, 
verscherzt seine Gnade!!! 
10 Ich will mit Lob und Preis 
Dir (Dank)opfer bringen.” ° 





in die Tiefe 

Das Wasser ging mir ans Leben, der Abgrund umfing mich.!8 
Du zogst mich empor aus der Grube! o Jahve, mein Gott! 

Was gelobt ich, will ich erfiillen ;" von Jahve kommt Sieg! 
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Anmerkungen. 

(1) Wenn Israel in friiheren Zeiten bedringt war, so hérte Jahve auf 
ihr Flehen. Ebenso bezieht sich Ps. 120, 1 auf die Vergangenheit, und 
der folgende Vers auf die Gegenwart; vgl. AJSL 11, 152. 

(2) Selbst als Israel zur Zeit Nebukadnezars fiir immer vernichtet 
schien. 

(3) Wortlich ins Herz des Meeres(vgl. Crit. Notes on Proverbs, SBOT, 
S. 58, Z. 1) d. h. die Verfolgung zur Zeit des Antiochus Epiphanes; siehe 
meine Erkléirung von Nah. 1, 12 in dem oben, S. 232, Anm. 35 citirten 
Aufsatz und oben, S. 228, Anm. 17. Fiir Fluth vgl. Ps. 24, 2. 

(4) Es schien, als wiirde die Jahve-Religion giinzlich ausgerottet wer- 
den; selbst der Tempel war bis zur Chanukka im Dec. 165 in den Hiinden 
der Heiden; vgl. oben S. 225, Anm. 1 und 4. 

(5) Dass Israel je wieder zu neuem Leben erwachen wiirde, schien 
ausgeschlossen. Fiir Unterwelt siehe AJSL 20, 161, zu Ex. 15,12. Das 
Grab heisst Koh. 12,6 py m"3, das ewige Haus. 

(6) Wie ein Ertrunkener. Der Tang spielt zugleich auf die Ver- 
strickungen der heidnischen Cultur an; siehe meine Erklérung von Nah. 
3, 4 in dem oben, in Anm. 3 citirten Aufsatz. 

(7) Wortlich: thre (der Unterwelt) Riegel (geschlossen) hinter mir. 
Die hellenische Cultur drohte das Grab des Judenthums zu werden, und 
es schien, als sei Israel] diesem Geschick unabwendbar verfallen. Fir 
die Riegel der Unterwelt vgl. das assyr. Gedicht von der Hollenfahrt der 
Istar (KB 6, 80) Z. 17; vg]. auch Jes. 38, 10. 

(8) Wortlich: Als mein Leben in mir schwand. 

(9) Als die Noth am héchsten war, begannen die Makkabier den hei 
ligen Krieg, und ihre Glaubenstreue wurde von Gott aus Herrlichste 
belohnt. 

(10) Die griechischen Gotter. 

(11) Die Liebe und Gnade, die Gott Seinen Bekennern zu Theil 
werden lisst. 

(12) Vgl. 1 Makk. 4, 24. 33. 56; 5, 54. 

(13) Eine vorausgeschickte Glosse, die die Bildersprache in der zweiten 
Hiilfte dieses Verses erliutert; vgl. AJSL 21, 141, Anm. 20. 

(14) Die syrische Verfolgung; vgl. Ps. 16, 10; siehe Haupt, Purim, 
Anm. 135. 

(15) Eine Erliuterung des Ausdrucks opfern, im letzten Halbzeilen- 
paar des Gedichtes. Fir die Erfiillung der Geliibde vg). die Erklarung 
von Nah. 2, 1 in dem oben in Anm. 3 citirten Aufsatz. 


Der grosse Fisch im Buche Jona beruht jedenfalls auf einer 
volksthiimlichen Sage, die sich an Joppe knapfte und die wir in 
der Erzihlung von Andromeda und Perseus wiederfinden. Strabo 
(§ 759; vgl. § 43) sagt von "Ioan, dass dort, wie einige fabeln, 
Andromeda dem Walfisch ausgesetzt worden sei (évtadOa 5é 


pvOevovai tives Tv’ Avdpopédar exteOjvar To KnTe&). Plinius (Nat. 
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Hist. 9, 5) berichtet, dass das Skelett des Seeungeheuers, dem 
Andromeda ausgesetzt worden sein soll, aus der Stadt Joppe in 
Judaa nach Rom gebracht und zusammen mit andern Merkwirdig- 
keiten von Marcus Scaurus wahrend seiner Amtsfihrung als Adil 
ausgestellt worden sei. Seine Lange betrug 40 Fuss, die Rippen 
tibertrafen an Héhe noch die des indischen Elephanten, und das 
Rickgrat war anderthalb Fuss dick (Beluc cui dicebatur eapo- 
sita fuisse Andromeda ossa Rome apportata ex oppido Judecw 
Tope ostendit inter reliqua miracula in edilitate sua M. Scaurus, 
longitudine pedum XL, altitudine costarum Indicos elephantos 
excedente, spine crassitudine sesquipedali). Unmittelbar vorher 
sagt Plinius, dass ein Seeungeheuer an die gaditanische Kiste 
(d. h. die Kaste des Atlantischen Oceans bei Cadiz in Siidspanien ) 
geworfen worden sein soll, das zwischen den beiden Enden der 
Schwanzflosse 16 Ellen gemessen habe und 120 Zahne, 6-9 Zoll 
lang gehabt hatte (Turranius prodidit erpulsam beluam in Gadi- 
tano litore cujus inter duas pennas ultime caude cubita sedecim 
fuissent, dentes ejusdem CXX, maximi dodrantium mensura, 
minimi semipedum). Wenn wir hier die néthigen Abstriche 
machen, vor Allem 50 statt 120 setzen, so kann auch dieses Unge- 
thim ein Potwal gewesen sein. Andrerseits muss man bei den 
Berichten der Alten mitunter auch etwas zulegen, z. B. in Xen- 
ophon’s Anabasis 3, 4, 10, wo xpn7& sich offenbar auf das in 
den Muschelkalkfelsen* gehauene Bett des Festungsgrabens von 
Ninive (BA 3, 122) bezieht und statt 50 Fuss Breite 150 Fuss 
Breite zu lesen ist. Von diesem xpn7és (vgl. Herod. 1, 185; 
2, 170)= lat. crepido stammt das bisher unerklarte Adjectivum 
decrepitus, eigentlich heruntergekommen. 

Kurz vorher (9, 4) sagt Plinius vom Potwal (physeter) er 
sei das grésste Thier im gallischen Ocean (d. i. der Biscayische 
Meerbusen). Das Thier erhebe sich wie eine ungeheuere Siiule, 
tiber die Segel der Schiffe hinausragend, und gebe eine Fluth von 
Wasser von sich (Marimum animal... . in Gallico oceano 
physeter ingentis columne modo se attollens altiorque navium 
velis diluviem quandam eructans ). 

An der Sage von Andromeda und der von Plinius berichteten 
spiteren Uberfihrung des Skeletts des Meerungeheuers nach Rom 


*Assyr. pilu oder pfiilu= pos (vgl. andrerseits assyr. piru = 595 , Elephant; siehe 
unten, S. 262). Von diesem Worte stammt Xenophon’s MéomAa=assyr. *muSpilu, 
aus Muschelkalk gebaut; vgl. den Namen fiir Ur: teell . Siehe Anm, 3 zu meiner oben, 
S, 252, Anm. 35 citirten Abhandlung. 
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wird jedenfalls soviel wahr sein, dass einst in grauer Vorzeit ein 
grosser Potwal bei Joppe strandete und den Bewohnern zur Beute 
fiel, worauf das Riesenskelett noch lange Zeit dort zu sehen war. 
Daran kniipfte die geschaftige Phantasie dann die Sage von 
Andromeda und Perseus (vgl. die Sage von der Rosstrappe im 
Harz &c.) und der Verfasser des Buches Jona benutzte das 
Meerungeheuer in seiner Parabel um den widerspenstigen Prophe- 
ten auf dem kiirzesten Wege nach Alexandretta zu beférdern. Die 
Sage von dem Seeungeheuer (von der auch die Legende vom 
heiligen Georg beeinflusst worden ist) ist noch jetzt an der syri- 
schen Kiste lebendig. J. M. Mackie in Beirfit bemerkt in 
Hastings’ Bibelwoérterbuch (2, 754) dass, als vor einigen Jahren 
ein (um Mitternacht vor Beirait eingetroffener) belgischer Dam- 
pfer der Agentur am Lande seine Ankunft durch Blasen der Sirenen 
meldete, am nachsten Tage in den Bazaren allgemein davon 
gesprochen wurde, dass das Seeungeheuer in der Nacht dagewesen 
wire; man hielt die nie zuvor gehérten Tone der Dampfsirenen 
fir das Geheul des Ungethiims. 

Der Potwal erreicht eine Lange von 20-30 m (also nahezu 
100 Fuss) und der Kérperumfang betragt bis zu 12m. Der unge- 
heure Kopf nimmt ungefahr ein Drittel der Kérperlinge ein. In 
den Schidelhéhlen findet sich flissiges (an der Luft erstarrendes ) 
Fett, Walrath oder spermaceti genannt, da man dies als Same 
(oder Milch, engl. milt) des Thieres ansah; der Potwal heisst 
danach auch Walrathfisch oder Spermfisch (engl. sperm-whale). 
Ein gewohnlicher Potwal liefert 12 grosse Fasser Walrath. Vom 
Potwal stammt auch die Ambra, die Darmsteine des Thieres 
repriisentirt, ebenso wie der orientalische Bezoar sich in den 
Gedirmen der wilden Ziege (Capra Aegagrus) und verschie- 
dener Antilopenarten findet. Im Englischen nennt man die 
Ambra ambergris, graue Ambra im Unterschiede von ambre jaune, 
Bernstein. Ambra schwimmt gewohnlich in kleinen Sticken auf 
dem Meere (doch finden sich auch Massen von tiber 100 Pfund 
Gewicht) ebenso wie Bernstein (in Tang eingewickelt) von den 
Wellen ans Land getrieben wird (Strandsegen). Ambra wird 
auch wie Bernstein mit Netzen gefischt. Im Englischen bezeich- 
net man auch Walrath als white amber. Das Pfund Walrath 
kostet im Grosshandel etwa 30¢, das Pfund Ambra aber etwa $800. 

Der Name Ambra (ebenso franz. ambre jaune, Bernstein; vgl. 


oben, S. 242) ist von pit ‘anbar (gesprochen ‘ambar) abge- 
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leitet. Dies bezeichnet im Arabischen nicht nur Ambra, sondern 
auch den Potwal. In der iithiopischen Bibel steht 970C: ‘anbar, 
Plur. OF NCT: ‘anabert Gen. 1, 21; auch Jon. 2,1 &c. fir «ATs; 
vgl. Hommel, Die Namen der Sdugethiere bei den_ siid- 
semitischen Volkern (Leipzig 1879) S. 393 und 447. Die Form 
‘anbar (‘ambar) steht fir ‘abbar, ebenso wie wir wie 
‘anbas (‘ambas) Lowe= le ‘abbas finden. Der Stamm 
ist also "29, durch’s Wasser gehen; vgl. 0° "29, Seefahrer, 
das Meer durchziehend, Jes. 28, 2; assyr. 6bir tamdim (HW 
10°). Wellhausens Vergleichung von "29 "2 mit aac ‘abir 


(eine Ableitung von c= nic) ist unhaltbar; vgl. Haupt, 
Biblische Liebeslieder (ae S. 57, Anm. 18. 

Im Unterkiefer des Potwal finden sich gegen 50 dicke kegel- 
formige, wurzellose Zahne, die als Elfenbein verarbeitet werden; 
die Zaihne des bedeutend grésseren Oberkiefers sind meist ganz- 
lich verkimmert; daher der Name Catodon, d. h. unterzahnig. 
Der Name Kaschelot soll nach Littré und anderen franzésischen 
Forschern mit dem katalonischen Worte quichal, Zahn zusam- 
menhangen; das ist aber unsicher. Der Potwal findet sich nur in 
den wirmeren Meeren; er kommt hauptsachlich zwischen 40° nérdl. 
Br. und 60° sadl. Br. vor. Arvad liegt stidlich vom 35° nérdl. Br. 

Die Erlegung eines Potwals im Mittelmeer in der Gegend von 
Arvad ist also sehr wohl méglich. Der Potwal erscheint aber im 
Mittelmeer nur selten (Plinius 9, 4 meinte, dass er tiberhaupt 
nicht durch die Strasse von Gibraltar kommen kénnte). Es ist 
daher begreiflich, dass der alte assyrische Konig die Erlegung 
eines solchen Riesenthieres besonders hervorhebt, zumal die Jagd 
auf den Potwal mit grossen Gefahren verknipft ist. Hin verwun- 
deter Potwal kann mit seinen furchtbaren Stéssen Schiffe zum 
Sinken bringen. Die Tédtung eines Potwals ist ein viel schwie- 
rigeres Unternehmen als der gewohnliche Walfischfang. Dass 
der kriegerische Tiglathpileser I einen Potwal erlegte, kann nicht 
tiberraschen; auch der deutsche Kaiser nahm vor einigen Jahren 
auf einer seiner Fahrten nach Norwegen an einer Walfischjagd 
theil. 

Die Elfenbeinzihne des naxir werden an der dritten Stelle, 
in den Annalen Assur-nagir-pal’s erwahnt. Es heisst dort (KB 
1, 109, 88) dass der assyrische Kénig mit dem Tribut von der 
phonizischen Kiste auch Sinne naxiri binait tamdi, Zdhne 
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des naxir, des Seethieres erhalten habe. Assyr. Sinnu bezeich- 
net insbesondere, wie hebr. WW und syr. 20, Elfenbein; der 
genauere Ausdruck (vgl. hebr. DAMS, 1 K 10, 22;* 2 Chr. 
9, 21, was wohl fiir Sinn-halbim steht, G ddevtes éXephartivo/) ist 
Sinni piri=arab. ual ye, Sinn-el-fil, sumer. (ka d. i.) 
su-AM-SI, eigentlich Zahn des Zahn-Wildochsen; sum. AM=assyr. 
rimu, und sum. sI ist eine Nebenform von su, Zahn. Bekannt- 
lich bezeichneten die Rémer den Elephanten zuerst als lukani- 
schen Ochsen (lat. bos Luca) da sie diese Thiere zuerst in Luka- 
nien kennen lernten, wihrend andrerseits das Kamel in den alt- 
germanischen Dialekten Klephant (goth. ulbandus) genannt wird. 
Assyr. piru, Hlephant (vgl. das r in lat. ebur gegentiber dem 1 
in elephas) entspricht dem neuhebr. und aram. 5°5, arab. jus, fil 
( pers. dee ). Im Syrischen sagt man fir Elfenbein neben 3 20 
RSET auch NOE (oder NET NI7S)t eigentlich Knochen 
des Elephanten, ebenso wie das deutsche Bein (in Elfenbein) 
Knochen (engl. bone) bedeutet. Von diesem Compositum ist 
das syr. Adjectivum N° elfenbeinern abgeleitet; auch das 
einfache Ne>"D hat diese Bedeutung. 

Als Elfenbein bezeichnet man nicht nur die Stosszihne des 
Elephanten, sondern auch die Zahne des Nilpferdes, sowie die 
Unterkiefer-Eckzibne des Walrosses und die (oft 2-3 m langen) 
Stosszihne des Narwals, die im Mittelalter als Horner des Ein- 
horns galten; siehe meine Bemerkungen in der Ubersetzung der 
Psalmen in der Regenbogen-Bibel, 8. 173. Friher wurde im 
Englischen Elfenbein gradezu whale’s bone genannt. Shake- 
speare sagt: To show his teeth as white as whale’s bone. Weder 
Walrosse noch Narwale kénnen fiir den im Mittelmeer in der Nihe 
von Arvad erlegten naxir in Betracht kommen; diese Thiere 
finden sich nur im hohen Norden. Flusspferde dagegen (siehe 
unten) leben nur siidlich von Mittelmeer, in den Strémen und 
Seen des inneren Afrika, zwischen 17° nérdl. Br. und 25° sidl. 
Br. Wenn die Flusspferde auch mitunter von der deutsch-ostafri- 
kanischen Kiste ins Meer hinaus bis nach Sansibar (ungefahr 
40 km weit) schwimmen, so ist die Erlegung eines Hippopotamus 
im nordéstlichen Mittelmeer (bei dem Golf von Alexandretta ) 


“SE, 


* Vel. Crit. Notes on Kings (SBOT) S. 119, Z.6; auch AJSL 1, 180, Z. 4. 
im stat. abs. und constr. der Form. gatl im Syrischen habe ich 
April, 1885) im ersten Bande dieser Zeitschrift gegeben (Hebraica, 1, 


t Die Erklarung des 
schon vor 22 Jahren 
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doch undenkbar; vgl. auch meine Bemerkungen in BA 1, 180, 
Anm.*. In seiner Geschichte Babyloniens und Assyriens (Berlin 
1889) S. 532 bemerkte Hommel zu naxiru: Ist etwa eine 
Hippopotamus-Art gemeint? Im seinem Artikel Assyria in 
Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, 1, 182 (1898) spricht er 
aber nur von einem great sea-monster called nakhir (‘snorting’) 
probably somewhere between Arvad and the Gulf of Issus. 

Der Name naxiru, Blaser, Spritzer (siehe oben, S. 251) 
fihrt jedenfalls auf einen Wal, und wenn das Thier im Mittelmeer 
vorkam, aber selten und gross und gefihrlich war, dazu werthvolle 
Elfenbeinzihne hatte, so kann das nur ein Potwal gewesen sein. 
Der griechische Name des Potwals, physeter (dvontyp) bedeutet 
Blaser, und bezeichnet auch das Spritzloch des Thieres, das beim 
Potwal eine S-formig gebogene Spalte am Schnauzenrande bildet. 
Im Englischen bezeichnet blower, Blaser speciell einen Wal. 
Das Spritzloch der Wale heisst auf Englisch blow-hole oder spout- 
hole (auch spiracle) und to blow oder to spout wird von dem 
Luftausblasen der Wale gebraucht, wie auch die deutschen Wal- 
fischfanger sagen: Dort bldst einer! Engl. spouter dagegen 
bezeichnet einen erfahrenen Walfischfanger. Die Wale blasen 
durch die Nasenlécher (die bei den Delphinen zu einem halb- 
mondformigen Spritzloch vereinigt sind) unter starkem Drucke 
Luft aus. Der in dieser ausgestossenen Luft enthaltene Wasser- 
dampf verdichtet sich bei kaltem Wetter, so dass es den Anschein 
hat, als spritzten die Thiere Wasser aus. Plinius (9, 6) sagt: 
Ora ballenc habent in frontibus, ideoque summa aqua natantes 
in sublime nimbos efflant. Eine eigentliche Wasserausspritzung 
kann nur vorkommen, wenn das Luftausblasen beginnt, ehe das 
Spritzloch tber dem Wasser ist. Jedenfalls scheiden die Wale 
nicht auf diese Weise das Seewasser aus, das sie bei der Nahrung- 
aufnahme eingenommen haben. 

Wie oben, S. 251 ausgefihrt worden ist, bedeutet naxiru 
(mit 7) Loch, speciell Nasenloch; naxiru dagegen (mit @) ist 
das Participium eines denominativen Verbums naxaru, durch die 
Nasenlécher blasen und bezeichnet wie das englische blower, 
griech. dvontyp, einen Wal, speciell den Potwal oder Kaschelot. 








Book Notices. 


PUBLICATION OF THE EGYPTIAN MONUMENTS IN THE 
MUSEUM OF LEYDEN' 


The systematic publication of the Egyptian monuments of so fine a 
collection as that in the royal museum at Leyden, is an unusual enter- 
prise. We find the museums issuing special publications of a text or 
group of texts, or of some especially fine monument, but none of the 
great European museums has undertaken such a task as that now begun 
by the Leyden Museum. Two generations ago, to be sure, Leyden took 
the lead in a monumental series of folios presenting the documents and 
monuments then in that collection. As the first great enterprise of the 
kind, these folios of Leemans, their editor, still hold an interesting place 
in the history of Egyptological science, but increased knowledge of thé 
subject, the imperative demand for exhaustive accuracy unknown in 
Leemans’ day, and modern improved mechanical methods of reproduction 
have long rendered the old folios largely obsolete. It was therefore a 
very timely thought on the part of the Leyden Museum authorities, and 
quite in accord with the traditions of their institution, to undertake the 
publication of their great collection on modern methods. 

The application of such methods has been carried out by them with 
most gratifying success. The first section, now ready, of thirty sumptuous 
plates presenting monuments of the Old Kingdom, is, in the present 
writer’s opinion, the finest publication of Old Kingdom plastic art now 
obtainable. As such it should find a place not only in every archaeo- 
logical, but also in every art library. The process employed is that known 
in America as heliotype or collotype (Lichtdruck), and both the making 
of the photographs and the production of the finished plates display the 
highest degree of skill yet attained in this process. Wherever necessary, 
however, the editors have not been deterred by expense, but have also 
employed colored lithographs. When the weathered or otherwise illegible 
character of the inscriptions demands, such inscriptions have been given 
in line drawings, either as an additional plate (Plate X VITI), or in the text. 

The bulk of the first section is devoted to the reliefs in the fine mastaba 
chambers of Achet-hetep-hir (probably to be read Hotep-hir-Achet). 
The plates are here supplemented by plans and sketches in the text, so 
that the location of the wall or section of wall contained in each plate 
ean be quickly determined. The division and distribution of these 
mastaba-subjects are good: the general view of a wall is followed by large- 
scale views of its more important subjects in detail. Such a plate as that 

1 BESCHREIBUNG DER AEGYPTISCHEN SAMMLUNG DES NIEDERLANDISCHEN REICHSMU- 


SEUMS DER ALTERTHUMER IN LEIDEN: Die Denkmaler des Alten Reichs. Von A. E. J. Hol- 
warda, P. a. A. Boeser, and J. H. Holwarda. Large folio. Leiden, 1905. 
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of the driven donkeys (XXII) is a delight to the eye, and a revelation to 
the uninitiated of the power and sincerity of the Egyptian draughtsman 
and sculptor in the Old Kingdom (2980-2475 B.c.). These mastaba reliefs, 
as here reproduced, are an epitome of the material, and to some extent of 
the intellectual life, of the early Nile-dwellers, as they loved to carry it 
into the tomb and depict it in exquisite painted reliefs upon the walls 
there. In this tomb the colors are still fresh, and these have been repro- 
duced with beauty and fidelity, for example, in the superb colored plate 
of the fishermen drawing in the net (XVI). There are indeed few 
examples of Old Kingdom colored relief like this accessible in published 
form. 

Sculpture in the round from this early age is represented by a number 
of notable examples, especially the two archaic statues (III and IV) and 
the fine pair of Mertityotes. The colored specimens of archaic pottery 
(Plate II) are welcome additions to the limited amount of such material 
now in our libraries; though the genuineness of one or two examples may 
be questionable. A massive granite sarcophagus and a large rotund 
stone vessel round out this section on the Old Kingdom. 

The brief and resolutely modest text, while giving all that is neces- 
sary, allows the splendid plates to speak for themselves. We have 
already referred to the supplementary plans, sketches, and inscriptions 
contained in the text. This part of the work is conscientiously done, and 
aims to give the reader the source or provenience of each monument as 
far as known, its material, dimensions, and the like, as well as all inserip- 
tions not visible in the plates, together with a complete bibliography. 
The comments on the prehistoric pottery and its division into classes are 
valuable and important, while the careful bibliography is very useful. 

As a whole, this admirable folio, with its text, may be regarded as a 
model of what the future museum publication should be. I have pur- 
posely abstained from technical discussion here, as this would carry us 
beyond the limits, generally set by the editors themselves. If I had any 
criticism to make on a piece of work so well done, it would be to urge 
the editors in the future sections of the publication to furnish more plates 
with facsimile copies of the inscriptions, which may not everywhere be 
quite clear in the collotypes. Finally I can only felicitate the editors on 
so successful an inauguration of the splendid series of folios, which will 
enable every library and museum to possess the noble Leyden collection 


iu so worthy a form. 
JaMES Henry BREASTED 


CHAMPOLLION '! 


One of the greatest achievements of the nineteenth century was the 
deciphering of the hieroglyphic. After the discovery of the Rosetta Stone 
in 1799 the attempts to gain a reading knowledge of the long-lost writing 

1CHAMPOLLION: SEIN LEBEN UND SEIN WERK. Von H. Hartleben. Mit einem Titel- 


bild, einer Tafel und 19 in den Text gedruckten Abbildungen. Berlin: Weidmann’sche 
Buchhandlung, 1906. 2 vols.; Vol. I, xxxi+593 pages; Vol. II, 636 pages. M. 30. 
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of Egypt were so various and divergent that the feat of Jean Francois 
Champollion was one of unique significance. Indeed, the final step which 
brought him his ultimate triumph involved the abandonment of so much 
of even his own former work that it was not less epoch-making for him- 
self than for the entire learned world. By a strange and ironical fate 
the life of this gifted man, as well as his scientific writings, is known to 
us in but the scantiest fragments. Even Egyptologists themselves have 
rarely known of more than the final steps of the process by which Cham- 
pollion achieved the decipherment. His earlier studies and his first long- 
continued, but baffled attempts at a system of decipherment are known 
even ina general way to but very few. What is true of his scientific 
career is more true of the man Champollion. Of his life and character 
we have simply nothing. The man Champollion was long since dead, 
and the scholar Champollion is very little better known than the man. 

It would be interesting, if space permitted, to take up the series of 
unhappy accidents and the long neglect which finally enveloped the life 
of Champollion in complete oblivion. It is, to say the least, remarkable 
that he found no biographer in France. It is the land of Lepsius, the 
second Champollion of Egyptology, which has finally furnished us a life 
of the great decipherer which, as the authoress herself has justly charaec- 
terized it, means nothing less than the actual resurrection of a great 
genius. Fraulein H. Hartleben, perceiving the evil destiny which had 
befallen Champollion, undertook the writing of his life, and began her 
work in 1896. Visits to Vif where live the surviving relatives and descend- 
ants of Champollion, and to Grenoble so closely associated with his 
career, intercourse with the modern academicians of France, access to all 
of Champollion’s surviving papers, and a loyal devotion to her task, have 
enabled Fraulein Hartleben to produce a remarkable biography. A mere 
list of the chapter headings will indicate what she has undertaken. 


Kap. I. Das Kind. (Frithling 1790-1801.) 

Kap. II. Der Schiiler. (Marz 1801—Anfang September 1807.) 

Kap. III. Der Student. (Anfang September 1807—Mitte Oktober 1809.) 

Kap. IV. Der Geschichtsprofessor und Politiker. (15. Oktober 1809—20. 
Marz 1816.) 

Kap. V. Der Verbannte. (Ende Marz 1816—Mitte Oktober 1817.) 

Kap. VI. Der Padagoge und Volksfreund. (Oktober 1817—Juli 1821.) 

Kap. VII. Entzifferer. (20. Juli 1821—25. Mai 1824.) 

Kap. VIII. Italien. (25. Mai 1824—30. Oktober 1826.) 

Kap. IX. Der Konservator des agyptischen Museums. (31. Oktober 1826— 
31. Juli 1828.) 

Kap. X. Aegypten. (31. Juli. 1828—24. Dezember 1829.) 

Kap. I. Der Professor der Aegyptologie. (24. Dezember 1829—21. August 
1831.) 


Kap. XII. Das Ende. (21. August 1831—Miarz 1832.) 


4 4 


An introduction by G. Maspero and another by Eduard Meyer are 
themselves sufficient guarantee for the value and high character of the 
biography. Not only do we find the life of Champollion depicted from 
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childhood in a pleasing and picturesque style, but his extensive relations 
with the scholars of his time give us a very full and interesting picture 
of the learned world of the revolutionary age of France. There is prob- 
ably no other source in which just such a picture of the academic circles 
involved in the political disturbances of this turbulent period is so graphi- 
cally depicted as in Friéulein Hartleben’s interesting pages. I hope to 
be able to offer elsewhere an adequate discussion of all this, together 
with some estimate of the vast amount of labor which Fraulein Hartleben 
has expended upon the enormous mass of sources, documentary and 
otherwise, through which her undertaking obliged her to push her way. 
I can do no more in the space here available than heartily to commend 
the reading of these two volumes to all modern orientalists; and not 
alone to them, but to every cultivated mind. Indeed, the pages of this 
biography will be found of interest to any person who has given any 
time whatever to consideration of the progress of human learning and the 
story of mankind from the earliest times. Those of us whose daily task 
it is to delve in the dust of lost centuries, with no other thought of reward 
than that of the results to be obtained, will find inspiration in these pages. 
No one can read them, or follow Champollion through his struggles with 
dishonest and hostile contemporaries — struggles which were ended only 
by his death — without being moved by the indefatigable spirit with which 
he kept to his task. In the present writer’s opinion, a knowledge of all 
this will not be the least claim of these volumes upon our time and grati- 
tude. Again when we discern how small and petty and often contempt- 
ible the polemic under which Champollion suffered now appears, after 
the lapse of nearly a century, the reading of these pages cannot but arouse 
a wholesome abhorrence of the unhappy controversies which still trouble 
oriental science. And this also is another cause of gratitude for the 


labor expended on these volumes. 
James H. Breastep 








OLD TESTAMENT AND SEMITIC STUDIES IN MEMORY OF 
WILLIAM RAINEY HARPER 


Under the editorship of Ropert Francis Hareer, University of 
Chicago; Francis Brown, Union Theological Seminary; Grorce Foot 
Moore, Harvard University, the following American scholars are con- 
tributing two volumes of Old Testament and Semitic Studies in memory 
of Wituiam Rainey Harper: 

Crawrorp H. Toy, Harvard University. 

Wituiam R. Arnotp, Andover Theological Seminary. 

Witiiam Muss-Arnott, Belmont, Mass. 

Hincktey Giieert MitcHett, Boston, Mass. 

Duncan B. MacDonatp, Hartford Theological Seminary. 

Lewis B. Paton, Hartford Theological Seminary. 

Cuartes C. Torrey, Yale University. 

Frank C. Porter, Yale University. 

Cuartes F. Kent, Yale University. 

Cuartes A. Briacs, Union Theological Seminary. 

Jutius A. Bewer, Union Theological Seminary. 

Cuartes P, Facnant, Union Theological Seminary. 

Ricuarp J. H. Gorrnert, Columbia University. 

J. Dynetey Prince, Columbia University. 

Joun P. Peters, Rector of St. Michael’s, New York, N. Y. 

Henry Preservep Situ, New York, N. Y. 

Wittiam Hayes Warp, The New York Independent. 

NaTHANIEL Scumipt, Cornell University. 

Joun D. Davis, Princeton University. 

Morris Jastrow, Jr., University of Pennsylvania. 

AuBert T. Cray, University of Pennsylvania. 

Georce A. Barron, Bryn Mawr College. 

Pavut Haver, Johns Hopkins University. 

CuristopHEeR Jounston, Johns Hopkins University. 

James F. McCurpy, Toronto University. 

Max Marcotis, Hebrew Union College. 

Emit Gustav Hirscu, University of Chicago. 

Ira Mavrice Price, University of Chicago. 

James H. Breastep, University of Chicago. 

Epear J. Goopspeep, University of Chicago. 

Joun M. P. Suiru, University of Chicago, and others. 

These volumes will be published by the University of Chicago Press 
and sold by subscription. It is hoped that they will be ready for distri- 
bution in the early autumn. 
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Standard Laboratory Manuals 


Animal Micrology 
By MICHAEL F. GUYER. 250 pages, with 71 
cuts; net $1.75, postpaid $1.88. 


Methods in Plant Histology 
By CHARLES J. CHAMBERLAIN. 272 pages; 
8vo, cloth; net $2.25, postpaid $2.39. 





A Laboratory Outline of Physiological 
Chemistry 
By RALPH WALDO WEBSTER and WALDEMAR 
KocH. 116 pages; 8vo, cloth; net $1.50, 
postpaid $1.62. 


A Laboratory Guide in Bacteriology 
By Pau G. HEINEMANN. 158 pages; 12mo, 
cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.61. 


Neurological Technique 
By IRVING HARDESTY. 196 pages; 8vo, 
cloth; net $1.75, postpaid $1.87. 


Quantitative Classification of Igneous Rocks 
By WHITMAN Ckoss, JOSEPH IDDINGs, LOUIS 
V. Prrsson, and HENRY S. WASHINGTON. 
286 pages; 8vo, cloth; net $1.75, postpaid $1.91. 
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Bausch & Lomb 
LANTERN-D 








Lecturers who have used or seen in use the 
usual type of projection lantern, with its stiff 
working adjustments, lenses out of center, slide- 
cracking condensers and lack of illuminating 
power, will appreciate this new lantern with its 
scientifically constructed optical system, power- 
ful and accurately operated lamp, cooling cell 
to prevent cracking slides and mechanically 
perfect adjustments throughout. 

The further fact that Lantern-D can be con- 
verted into a combined microscope and slide 
projector and a projector for opaque objects is 
more evidence of its uniqueness and desir- 
ability for school and laboratory work. Cata- 
log free. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
New York, Boston, Washington, Chicago, San 


Francisco, Frankfurt a/[1, Germany 
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SEX AND SOCIETY 


STUDIES IN THE SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF SEX 


By WILLIAM I. THOMAS 
Associate Professor of Sociology in the 


University of Chicago 


320 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.65 


HILE this subject is one of the most important and fascinating 

in the field of knowledge, it is recognized that it occupies an 

unsettled and unscientific position among social-psychological ques- 

tions. There is little doubt that these studies do more than any- 
thing yet published to place the question on a scientific basis. 

The comparative method and the genetic standpoint have been 
used, and the analysis of the historical relation of woman to society 
and of the social changes which have influenced her status make it 
possible in the last chapters to discriminate between the points in 
the character of woman which are innate and those which are adven- 
titious in their character, and to suggest the means by which she 
may realize herself more completely and naturally. The studies are 
based both on anthropological-ethnological materials and on per- 
sonal studies of the writer among various strata of society, and the 
subject has not before had so frank and at the same time so scientific 
a handling. 

The results presented are a notable contribution, not only to 
sociological, but to educational theory. The anthropological and 
ethnological materials used will be new to the general reader, and 


the book will be of particular interest to intelligent women. 
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GENTLEMEN 


WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 
WEAR THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
“MBG The Name is 
stamped on every wh! 
loop — 
The y| 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 
CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


ALWAYS EASY we 
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An (deal assistant to Teachers, Ministers, 
Authors and all Professional and 
Business Men. 


The only real typewriter at a low price. Is 
honest in service, material and workmanship. 
Combines universal keyboard, strong manifold- 
ing, mimeograph stencil cutting, visible writing, 
interchangeable type, and prints from ribbon. 


Imperfect alignment impossible—wil! stand 
hardest wear and is practically accident proof. 


Write for booklet and instalment plan. 





Liberal inducements to represent us locally. 


POSTAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Dept. 30 
Main Office and Factory, Norwalk, Conn. 














The University of Chicago Press 


HE books and periodicals published by the University of Chicago Press 
appeal particularly to purchasers of books other than fiction; and every 
dealer should familiarize himself with our list, so that he may pre- 

sent appropriate books to interested customers. Our publications are also 
especially desirable for libraries who aim to supply their patrons with the 
more solid current books and magazines. Consult our catalogues for par- 
ticulars, or write to either our eastern or home office 














CHICAGO and 156 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK’ 

















HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS 


ear the script name of Stewart 


B 
Wood Rollers Hartshorn on label. Tin Rollers 


Get ‘‘Improved,” no tacks required. 
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ce HAMMOND 
VISIBLE 











No. 12 VISIBLE HAMMOND 


There is none of the Helter-Skelter appear- 
ance shown by the type-bar machines. Every 


letter written on the HAMMOND pre- 


sents a most beautiful appearance. 








The Hammond Typewriter Co. 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: 


69th to 7oth Streets and East River, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


Strong Testimony from the University of 
Virginia. 
IN URIC ACID, DIATHESIS, GOUT, RHEUMA: 'SM, 
LITHAEMIA and the Like, ITS ACTION IS 
PROMPT AND LASTING. 


Geo. Ben. Johnston, M.D., LL.D., Prof. Gynecology and Abdominal Surgery, University 
of Virginia, Ex-Pres. Southern Surgical and Gynecological Assn., Ex-Pres. Virginia Medical 


Society and Surgeon Memorial Hospital, Richmond, Va.: ‘‘If I were asked what mineral water has 
In Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout, 


the widest range of usefulness, 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER Rheumatism, Lithaemia, and 


I would unhesitatingly answer, 
the like, its beneficial effects are prompt and lasting. . . . . Almost any case of Pyelitis and 
Cystitis will be alleviated by it, and many cured. I have had evidence of the undoubted Disin- 
tegrating Solvent and Eliminating powers of this water in Renal Calculus, and have known its long 
continued use to permanently break up the gravel-forming habit.’’ 

“IT SHOULD BE RECOGNIZED AS AN ARTICLE OF MATERIA MEDICA.” 


James L. Cabell, M.D., A.M., LL.D., /ormer Prof. Physiology and Surgery in the Medical 
in Uric Acid 


Department in the University of Virginia, §&% 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER isthesis is « 


and Pres. of the National Board of Health: 

well-known therapeutic resource. It should be recognized by the profession as an article of 

Materia Medica.”’ ; 

‘“‘NOTHING TO COMPARE WITH IT IN PREVENTING URIC ACID DEPOSITS IN THE BODY.” 
Dr. P. B. Barringer, ©42irman of Faculty and Professor of Physiology, University of Vir- 


ginia, Charlottsville, Va.: ‘‘After twenty years’ practice I have no hesitancy in stating that for 
prompt results I have found in preventing Uric Acid Deposits 
nothing to compare with BUFFALO LITHIA WATER in the body. 
“I KNOW OF NO REMEDY COMPARABLE TO IP.” 
Wm. B. Towles, M.D., /ate Prof. of Anatomy and Materia Medica, University of Virgina: 


Ma mg —_ mee po gt Gout, Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, Renal Calculi and Stone in the 
er, I know of no Spring 
remedy comparable to BUFFALO LITHIA WATER No. 2. 
Voluminious medical testimony sent on request. For sale by the general drug and mineral 
water trade. 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 











Dust,//Dirt 
d 


is a perfect food, as 

wholesome as it is 

a delicious—highly owfrful, safe and economical, Instantly destroys 

ourishing, easily di- disepectpreeding matter. Specially prepared for house 

° oni bot druggists everywhere. 

gested, fitted to repair i as “paired booklet Ag valuable sanitary 
- Vises: fe ts ma 

Acebo nie in op, Utada 


long life. 


Be sure that you get 

the genuine, bearing 

our trade-mark on 
Ueicok every can. 


HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
47 EUROPE and AMERICA 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. Dusty or damp corners and cracks—nooks behind piumbing and al} spots that can't 
be reached by the scrubbing brush, should be freely sprinkled with a mixture of one: 


@ one ' .D part Platt's Chlorides and ten (10) pasts of water, by teans of  whisk- -DrOomy 




















“Waste Not--Want Not’”’ 


WASTE! 


There is no waste for the purse where the housekeeper uses 
SAPOLIO. It has succeeded grandly although one cake goes as 
far as several cakes or packages of the quickly-wasting articles often 
substituted by dealers or manufacturers who seek a double profit. 

Powders, Sifters, Soft Soaps, or Soaps that are cheaply made, 


WASTE 


All powder forms of soap are easily wasted by the motion of your 
elbow. Many scouring Soaps are so ill-made that if left a few 
minutes in the water they can only be taken out with a spoon. 

A well-made, solid cake, that does not waste, but wears down “to 
the thinness of a wafer,” is the original and universally esteemed 


SAPOLIO 


“Waste Not--Want Not’”’ 




















hard bagn eouebieeas nee over gf YBARS. By our system 
A ts every family in moderate circumstances can o 
OSB piano, We take old instruments in exchange 2 
deliver the new piano in your home free of expe 
rte for Catalogu D and expen. 
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